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CHAPTER XLI. 
THE BLOW FALLS. 


CROUCHED over the dying em- 
bers, her feet on the fender, her 
elbows on her knees—her attitude 
one of utter hopelessness and help- 
lessness. 

A pallid thin-faced woman, with 
haggard black eyes, underlined by 
broad violet shadows—a woman 
whom a casual observer would have 
adjudged at thirty years. 

Few would have recognised in 
her the girl of a twelvemonth back, 
whose superb physique had been 
too redundant of health, whose 
colouring had seemed almost mere- 
tricious in its vivid bloom and bril- 
liancy. 

It was a week—eight never-end- 
ing days—since Ursula had returned 
to Washington from Liverpool ; and 
during that period she had moved 
and spoken more like an automaton 
than a being of flesh and blood. 

‘Come down-stairs !’ 

It sounded more like a command 
than a request. 

She started, dropped her hands 
away from her face, and lifted up 
scared wondering eyes, like those 
of one aroused suddenly from a 
heavy and horrible dream. 

The tall figure of John Lock 
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loomed up beside her. He had 
stolen into the room so softly that 
she had not known of his presence 
until his voice fell on her ear—the 
low, silky, hypocritical voice that 
she had learned to hate. 

‘Who is below?” she asked, with 
dreary listlessness. 

‘ Abel Wychcote—no one else.’ 

She turned away impatiently to 
the fire again, planted her feet once 
more on. the fender, and drooped 
forward so that her face was hid 
from him. 

‘I shall not go down,’ she re- 
plied sullenly. 

‘Why not? Are you ill, Ursula?” 

‘Would it be good or bad news 
if I said I was?’ she cried, break- 
ing into a hard hacking cough. 

John Lock stood an instant 
silent ; then he went close up to 
the low chair on which she sat, and 
dropped a heavy brown hand on 
her shoulder. 

‘Look up at me!’ he ordered, in 
a harsh imperative tone ; ‘I want 
to see your eyes. Ever since you 
came back from that accursed 
Liverpool you have been hanging 
over the fire like an invalid. Pshaw, 
girl! I believe it’s all sham and 
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foolery. You assume illness to 
avoid me!’ 

A hot scarlet flushed the still 
beautiful and haughty face that 
Ursula turned up fully towards the 
man who called himself her hus- 
band. ‘Two large black eyes, full 
of contempt, fixed themselves 
hardily upon him. 

‘I have no desire to contradict 
you,’ she told him, with cutting 
scorn. ‘It is perfectly true that I 
wish to avoid you!’ 

He grew positively livid with 
rage. The hand that still gripped 
her shoulder trembled violently, 
and he pressed his strong white 
teeth down hard on his sensual 
nether lip, as ifto check the volley 
of bitterness that rose up to his 
tongue. 

‘If you are not ill, why do you 
shut yourself in here? Have you 
convinced yourself that that young 
lover of yours—Bernard Keane—is 
not dead ?’ 

The question came so suddenly 
upon her that she started visibly 
under his grasp. 

‘Aha, it zs that!’ he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘By Heavens, if I was 
sure that he was alive—’ 

‘What would you do— what 
could you do?’ she whispered, with 
mortal terror in her glance. 

‘Do? Why, take a journey a- 
cross the millpond at once,’ he 
averred, with a hoarse horrible 
laugh. ‘And after that, mistress 
Ursula, I'll be bound you would 
have no more cause to fret and 
pine over the notion that he is not 
dead,’ 

She jumped up from her lowly 
seat, her mobile features all work- 
ing with agitation, her eyes in their 
lurid light hot enough to scorch 
him as she scrutinised his expres- 


sion, dislike and fear curiously 


mingling together in her own. 
‘That is, you would 47/7 Bernard 
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‘NotI! Iam not ofa mind to 
be hanged up for such as he; but 
nevertheless gold works wonders in 
all quarters of this mercenary globe, 
and the fellow would surely disap- 
pear.’ 

‘And such a villanous thought 
is in your heart, such a foul scheme 
already hatched in your cowardly 
brain!’ she flared out furiously, 
reckless of all save her inquietude 
for the lover and husband ofa year 
back. 

‘Such a villanous thought is in 
my heart, such a foul scheme al- 
ready hatched in my cowardly 
brain,’ he repeated, in mocking ac- 
cents; ‘and, what’s more, they’ll 
be carried out unless you become 
yourself again. I give you three 
days to think over it. In that time, 
if you emerge out of your room 
bright and beautiful, ready to enter 
the society that is remarking on 
your strange absence, well and 
good. I ask no questions whether 
you do or do not know of Bernard 
Keane’s life or death. 1 make no 
inquiries as to what passed between 
you and the miserable old man in 
Liverpool. Only I warn you, that 
if you persist in your present course 
of conduct, if you are fool enough 
to aggravate me, I— But I seldom 
threaten. Your father knows me 
well; perhaps you will do so in 
time.’ 

* But I am ill—ill!’ she moaned, 
shivering in her chair. ‘I am cold 
too—cold as ice.’ 

‘I know it; but it is when I am 
near you,’ he replied bitterly. Then 
he softened a little. ‘Come, Ursula, 
my darling. I do not mean to be 
harsh to you; but this eternal a- 
voidance on your part is beyond 
all endurance; human flesh and 
blood can’t stand it. I have ordered 
a delicious little meal for you and 
me and Abel Wychcote. Come 
down.’ 

‘I have no strength, no appe- 
tite,’ she said wearily. 




















‘No strength, no appetite! My 
wife, you pine like this over a man 
who ought to be dead if he isn’t! 
When is all this to end?” 

*End! oh, soon! It will end 
soon, I trust.’ 

‘Will you or will you not come 
down, Ursula?’ 

‘Not to-day. I am not strong 
enough—well enough.’ 

Her pallid face carried out her 
assertion. 

‘Very well. To-day you shall 
have your way; but after to-day 
this nonsense must cease. I have 
not forgotten the hard things you 
have said to me—the threats of 
leaving me.’ 

‘One says many rash things,’ 
murmured Ursula faintly. ‘ Do not 
vex me with them now. I want 
quiet and rest.’ 

‘Well, you shall Zave rest,’ John 
Lock told her gently; ‘but to- 
morrow you must come down as 
handsome and brilliant as ever— 
you must promise me that.’ 

‘I will promise anything—only 
let me have peace now.’ 

He looked at her a moment; 
then suddenly stooping, he lifted 
her lovely white face between his 
hands, and kissed it with a violence 
that fairly took away her breath. 

Those kisses were loathsome. 
They hurt her more than stripes. 
She rose quickly to her feet, and, 
for the second time in her life, she 
struck him hard across his swarthy 
cheek, leaving upon it an angry 
blood-red wale. 

John Lock reeled back like a 
drunken man ; then, with the un- 
bridled fury of a wild beast, he 
lifted up his brawny arm, and with 
one fell blow he dashed the woman 
who had struck him to the floor. 

Ursula lay fora time half stunned ; 
and when she rose up, she found 
herself alone with the deepening 
shadows in the room. There was 
a fearful look of hot loathing on 
her face that burnt up all its pallor. 
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John Lock had dealt her a mad- 
dening blow. She passed her hand 
hurriedly once or twice across her 
mouth, as though to remove the 
kisses he had implanted there. She 
had reached the culminating point 
of passionate wrath and revenge, 
and she swayed and shook from 
head to foot in her fury. 

‘Vengeance! Grant me ven- 
geance upon him, God—O God!’ 
broke again and again from her 
lips, like the hoarse and piteous 
cry of a wild bird. 

She bolted her door and flung 
herself on the floor, her heart 
throbbing hard, her hands, cold as 
death, writhing and clenching to- 
gether, her mouth quivering, her 
teeth loudly chattering, in her mad 
excitement. Then steps, moving 
cautiously below, suddenly hushed 
her transport of rage, and Ursula 
crept to the door, and listened with 
bated breath. 

Night had come. The house 
was still, and she heard the steps 
sounding clear on the tesselated 
marble of the hall; but in lieu of 
leaving the house they turned evi- 
dently in another direction. 

At this moment the costly French 
clock, crowned with a group of 
amorous Dryads, chimed a quarter 
to midnight. 

‘What can it mean? It is the 
same sound that I have heard be- 
fore at this hour,’ muttered Ursula 
excitedly. ‘The steps are going 
down to the basement, after lock- 
ing the hall-door. There must be 
something in it. It only happens 
when that wretch Abel Wychcote 
is here. I z#// know their secret !’ 

She opened the door softly, and 
listened with every nerve strained. 
The footsteps were still audible ; 
but they grew fainter and fainter, 
and there rose a hushed murmur of 
human voices. 

The carpet in the rooms and on 
the stairs of the magnificent dwelling 
was soft and yielding as moss, and 
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the satin slippers she wore sank 
into it as noiselessly as a fall of 
snow. 

She glided down—down to the 
very basement itself, looking like 
a ghost in the whiteness of her face 
and of her cashmere wrapper. 

Close to where she paused a 
flight of narrow steep steps led 
down into the cellar. Presently a 
current of cold air,and a suppressed 
hum of words, led her downwards, 
creeping swiftly but noiselessly as 
a serpent. 

It was an ordinary wine-cellar— 
square and commodious, and only 
lit by a lantern, which John Lock 
held while Abel Wychcote removed 
a rack on which a few bottles, with 
their sealed corks visible, were 
conspicuously arrayed. There were 
half a dozen tumblers and wine- 
glasses and a corkscrew hard by ; 
but it was not for the enjoyment of 
Perrier Jouet’s ‘ pale dry’ or of full- 
bodied Beaujolais that the two men 
had chosen this extraordinary ca- 
rousing chamber at the mysterious 
and weird hour of midnight. 

Ursula stood well in the dark, 
and watched their proceedings, 
terror and interest glittering in her 
eyes and mingling in her breast. 

She saw the wine-rack lifted a- 
side (it was evidently made of hol- 
lowed wood from the ease with 
which it was moved) from before a 
low, strong, iron door, that was 
sunk deep in the green damp- 
stained wall. 

That door Abel Wychcote open- 
ed with a key that had been hidden 
under a loosened brick, and he and 
his confederate went through. 

Ursula stooped, hastily took off 
her fragile satin slippers, and glided 
after them. 

The house occupied by John 
Lock had grounds and a thickly- 
planted shrubbery around it, stretch- 
ing over the space of half an acre. 
Directly facing the back entrance 
of the house, at the extremity of 


the grounds, stood the stables, 
which were handsome and_sub- 
stantial buildings of stone, finished 
at the cost of any ordinary dwell- 
ing-house. It was towards the 
stables that the subterranean pass- 
age ran, which the two men tra- 
versed with their dark lantern. 

The woman, full of hatred and 
revenge—a very Nemesis—tracked 
their path diligently. Suddenly 
they disappeared through a second 
door, and she was left in total 
gloom. 

But Ursula was no frightened 
whimpering woman. She possessed 
nerves of iron, and they stood her 
now in good stead. She groped a- 
long the narrow humid passage, 
filled with close, damp, fetid air, 
and felt with her hands for an out- 
let. 

A greed for vengeance sustained 
her. Even now she remembered 
that Bernard Keane, the man she 
loved, was in danger from John 
Lock, the man she abhorred. ‘To 
save the former from ill she would 
have delivered up the latter to the 
hangman’s grasp without a pang. 

Her outstretched palms struck 
at last on some wooden fretwork. 
She could feel the carving of the 
squares. A strange sound met her 
ear ; and putting her head close up, 
she found she could look through 
an aperture of some three or four 
inches. 

This is what she saw. A huge 
vault, gloomy and ghostly, paved 
and walled with stone, and to which 
there was but one entrance, the 
fretted door at which she stood. 

The two men, in their shirt- 
sleeves, leaned over a _printing- 
press. Abel Wychcote held a mallet 
in his hand, John Lock held the 
lantern. 

‘It is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,’ Wychcote remarked 
dryly. ‘This obstinate or sulky 
pet luckily kept off until madame 
had done the best part of her work.’ 
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* Yes,’ answered the other ; ‘ but 
I would willingly pitch her work 
overboard if that would bring her 
smiles back again. I tell you what, 
Abel, I have no heart for work or 
anything when I think of her and 
her conduct ; and I was a madman 
to strike her. She'll zever forgive it.’ 

‘Tush, man! don’t be down- 
hearted. A woman, a dog, or a 
walnut-tree— you know the old 
rhyme. Give her time ; give her 
jewels and plenty of fine dresses ; 
and if they don’t bring her round, 
I know nothing about the sex.’ 

‘ And how should you know any- 
thing about women like Mrs. Lock? 
Creatures of her stamp do not often 
appear in the life of a man like 
you,’ John Lock exclaimed rudely 
and roughly. ‘Come, are you ready 
to begin ?” 

‘Yes; we had better make the 
most of our time while my lady 
keeps to her own room,’ was the 
offhand insolent answer. ‘ When 
she condescends to make up with 
you, there will be an end to work 
unless I can manage it alone. 
Upon my word, my friend, I never 
expected to find you the slave of a 
woman like this.’ 

‘It strikes me that in this affair 
I have made her my slave,’ Lock 
replied, with a crimson flush, point- 
ing to a plate which the other was 
arranging for printing. ‘ And any- 
how, there’s no need for your 
meddling in my domestic matters 
so long as I let you fill your 
pockets.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ murmured Abel Wych- 
cote, with an oily smile, laying 
down his mallet. ‘I am sure I am 
not complaining. I envy you too. 
Madame is a gem of beauty, and I 
know more than one fellow who 
raves of her.’ 

‘ Letthem save themselves breath 
and trouble, the insolent vermin !’ 
cried Lock, sharply and jealously. 
‘My wife is too fond of me to give 
any one else a glance even.’ 
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‘Aha!’ 

‘Aha, indeed! She is not de- 
monstrative, of course, before such 
creatures as you; but I am perfect- 
ly satisfied.’ 

‘That is fortunate for you. Now 
for it.’ 

The noise of the press, worked 
by both, broke in upon the con- 
versation ; but Ursula stood trans- 
fixed at her perilous post, staring 
steadily at them for full half an 
hour. Then she stole back to her 
own room, her pulse at fever-heat, 
and a strangely satisfied smile part- 
ing her scarlet lips. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 


Up and down, up and down, like 
a caged panther, she paced the 
floor; the pupils of her eyes di- 
lated and gleaming, a vivid hectic 
flaming in her cheeks. Her whole 
soul was full of revenge ; no throb 
of compunction or pity rose in her 
bosom. Christian charity were 
sealed words to her, as to a South- 
Sea Islander: the charity that ‘ suf- 
fereth long, and is kind; seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked ; 
beareth all things, endureth all 
things.’ 

If John Lock, the man who called 
her wife, went free, Bernard Keane, 
the man she called husband, would 
be in peril; she herself might be- 
come, perchance, amenable to the 
law as a bigamist. 

Steadily refusing through the 
locked door all visitors or offers of 
food, Ursula counted with eager- 
ness each moment that brought 
her nearer to vengeance. The day 
wore on, the evening shadows 
trailed their length in black bars 
across the floor, and as the clock 
struck ten she rang a gentle peal. 

‘The carriage at eleven, and I 
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wish to dress,’ she said to the smart 
abigail, who gazed in wonderment 
at madame’s rose-flushed face and 
feverish eyes. 

Very different was this toilet from 
herusualone. Ursula cared nota 
rush in what garments the French- 
woman arrayed her, but snatched 
at them in undignified haste, and 
put them on with her own cold 
trembling hands, tearing the costly 
lace, crushing the shimmering si!x, 
unconscious of the mischief she 
wrought. 

In a short while she swept down 
the stairs and into her carriage, 
with a calmness that was strangely 
at variance with the frightful tumult 
of feeling within. 

Any acute observer looking upon 
her that night would have detected 
a gleam of incipient insanity in the 
large black eyes. 

She felt mad—mad to work the 
ruin of the man whose crowning 
wrong had been that cruel blow. 

There was a superb reception 
that night at one of the leading 
houses, and Ursula, on entering the 
hall, slipped her card and a gold 
piece into the palm of a servant. 

‘Take a message to Mr. Sher- 
rington. He is‘sure to be in one 
of the rooms. Say I particularly 
wish to speak to him.’ 

A little later the most beautiful 
and popular woman in Washington 
City and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury sat in close conversation in an 
almost deserted salon; and after 
that, Ursula went back to the 
palatial mansion she called her 
home. 

John Lock met her in the hall, 
and he started visibly as the beau- 
tiful apparition in white satin and 
sparkling jewels stood before him. 

He looked jaded and yet excited, 
as if he had just come from some 
sharp exercise. 

‘In the name of Heaven, where 
have you been ?’ he demanded, in 
a short harsh voice. 
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‘To the Selwoods’ reception,’ 
she replied, with a beaming smile— 
the first he had seen on her mouth 
since her return from Liverpool. 

‘To a reception—and without 
me!’ he muttered, in a displeased 
tone. 

‘Yes, why not? I grew tired of 
my own company, and you were 
not to be found. Then I started 
alone, and it has been the most 
agreeable evening I have passed 
for a very long while.’ She smiled 
again, letting her pearlyteeth gleam 
through her red lips. 

‘ But, Ursula, you complained of 
being ill.’ 

‘So I was ill yesterday: but to- 
day I am well, better than I have 
ever been in my life! she cried, 
bursting into a ringing laugh. 

He stared at her in dismay. Was 
she mad ordrunk? She was drunk, 
though he did not guess it; drunk 
with the deep delicious draught of 
revenge she had quaffed that night, 
and the intoxicating potion made 
her eyes shine like stars, and lent 
her a bloom and brilliancy which 
fairly bewitched and dazed the man 
as he looked at her. 

‘You should have let me know 
of your intention of going to this 
party, so that I might have accom- 
panied you, Ursula,’ he said re- 
proachfully. ‘ Abel Wychote and I 
have only been taking a walk.’ 

‘You must have walked for a 
wager. The weather is not par- 
ticularly sultry, but your forehead 
is all moist, and your veins purple 
and swollen,’ she remarked dryly. 

John Lock pulled out a hand- 
kerchief hastily and passed it over 
his face, partially to hide the swift 
surge of red that swept over it. 

* Abel Wychcote Aas a habit of 
rushing on like a racehorse,’ he 
said indifferently. ‘Iam very glad 
to see you yourself again. So 
much better than I had even 
hoped,’ he added softly. 

‘Thank you. Iam sure to be 

















better now,’ she answered flippant- 
ly, dropping him a mock-heroic 
curtsy, while the ghost of a sneer 
crossed her lips. 

The two parted. Ursula went 
up-stairs, and John Lock, loitering 
in the hall until all was still, de- 
scended into the subterranean 
vault, where his brother in crime 
impatiently awaited him. 

An hour later a human figure 
walked to and fro in the darkness 
before the house, but no one 
noticed its movements save a wo- 
man looking out from a window in 
the second story—a woman with 
an expression of keen satisfaction 
in her hungry eyes. A key turned 
softly in the house-door, and there 
came a dull sound in the hall, as 
though more than one person had 
entered it. 

‘ My latch-key has done its duty,’ 
Ursula muttered audibly, with a 
strong shiver of excitement passing 
over her frame. ‘* How quietly they 
move !’ 

She was right. Everything seem- 
ed as still as death in the house. 
She could hear the even tick-tick 
of the clock on the mantelshelf, 
while her own heart beat like a 
muffled drum. 

Then suddenly there came a 
scuffle in the lower part of the 
dwelling. Sharp, harsh, and piteous 
voices broke on the quiet, and a 
sound as though some one was 
being dragged perforce through 
the hall. 

‘Let me speak to my wife. Give 
me a few minutes, I pray of you. 
I must see her before you take me 
away.’ 

There was evidently consent to 
this, for John Lock went heavily 
up and stood before Ursula. 

He was white and trembling, 
just like a man smitten with 
palsy. 

‘I am in trouble, cruel trouble ; 
but do not fear : it will all go well, 
if you come to me to-morrow and 
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help me. 
Ursula !’ 

The woman looked full into his 
face and smided—a cold wither- 
ing smile. 

‘It was I who informed against 
you,’ she said quietly ; ‘and I told 
the Secretary of the Treasury that 
you were not John Lock, but Jo- 
seph Locksley, the convict. I did 
it partly from a love of justice, but 
mostly because I could break the 
hateful bond between you and me 
in no other way. I might have 
spared you longer, but you mad- 
dened me into action by that 
cowardly blow.’ 

‘O my God! Woman !—Jael! 
do you know that you have ruined 
a man who loved you better than 
his soul's salvation ?” 

‘And you—you have ruined a 
woman for whom there is 7 salva- 
tion !’ 

Her voice was wooden in its 
hardness, her face was white and 
cold and impassive as stone. 

She had no spark of pity to give 
this man who had won her from 
Bernard Keane with an unscru- 
pulous lie. 

‘Come, it is time,’ said an official, 
walking into the room. 

‘lam ready. Nothing that can 
be done will harm me much now,’ 
John Lock murmured drearily ; then 
he made a step forward and held 
up an imploring face. 

‘Ursula, Ursula, say farewell! I 
forgive you all you have done 
Kiss me once, I beseech of you— 
I loved you so! I loved you so !— 
only for that !’ 

She stood paralysed, fuily con- 
scious nowof the peril he was in, and 
of her share in the work. Hecaught 
her in his arms, and she did not 
resist. He pressed his icy quiver- 
ing lips to hers, and met, instead 
of kisses, red drops of blood. 

‘You see,’ she said, drawing her 
handkerchief across her mouth, ‘we 
are both punished, and Bernard 
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Keane amply revenged for the 
treachery and wrong you and I 
dealt him !’ 

‘What will they give me, think 
you?’ John Lock asked hoarsely of 
the official. 

‘For life. You see, you are an 
old offender,’ was the answer in no 
compassionate tone. 

‘For life? 

The words sent a thrill to the 
woman’s heart. Bernard Keane 
was safe. 

‘ For life? Jotn Lock repeated, 
with blanched features and terror- 
stricken eyes. ‘For dife, my God! 
Ursula, good-bye, a long good-bye ! 
Say one word before we part. Say 
you are sorry.’ 

‘I am glad’ she hissed out be- 
tween her teeth. 

They took John Lock away, un- 
resisting after that, his head drooped 
on his breast, his shoulders bent ; 
twenty years seemed to have settled 
on him in the space of one short 
hour. 

When he went out of the house, 
Ursula fell prone across the thresh- 
old of her room, and lay struggling 
desperately for breath. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
DEAD. 


RALPH PIERCE, harassed in mind, 
tortured with anxiety for his daugh- 
ter, did not return to his old home 
after Ursula had left him once 
more for America. He spent the 
greater part of his nights in preach- 
ing, and lodged in a small cottage 
in the suburbs. But one day there 
came a letter in his trembling hand 
addressed to ‘ Miss Nell Weston.’ 

Nell was brushing Lennard’s 
well-worn jacket, and giving a ten- 
der finishing touch to his little 
necktie, preparatory to his going to 
1 rehearsal, when the postman ran 
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up to the third floor with the mis- 
sive. 

‘What on earth have you come 
here for?’ asked the child, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘’Cause it’s for you,’ replied the 
man, with a snuffle peculiar to 
him. 

*Can’t be for me,’ Nell affirmed 
positively. ‘I never had a letter 
in my life, and it’s not likely I am 
going to begin now. Why, I don’t 
know anybody that can write !’ 

She spoke as ifshe had attained 
the age of Methuselah, and level- 
ed the clothes-brush at the man as 
if warding off the letter. 

‘I suppose you can read, little 
missy; and if you can, see here— 
you'll find it’s for you.’ 

‘ Yes, J can read,’ Nell answered, 
with a saucy toss of the head, ‘ and 
write too, maybe better than many 
folks ; so give it me, please.’ 

In her curiosity and eagerness 
she almost snatched it, and, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length, peered at it 
with one big blue eye half closed, 
as though she thought there was 
something too suspicious in its ap- 
pearance to trust it nearer her. 

‘It’s really me !’ she exclaimed. 

‘What is it? asked Lennard, 
brushing violently at his trousers. 

‘Just what I want to know! 
Here it is as big as life and twice 
as natural — ‘‘ Miss Nell Weston.” 
Lennard, don’t you think we are 
getting up in the world when folks 
take to writing to me, and direct- 
ing like that ?’ 

‘I know’d it was for you,’ sniffed 
the postman. ‘I am right, like 
other people, sometimes.’ 

Nell turned upon him with ma- 
jesty. In this important crisis of 
her young life, while she held in 
her tiny fingers the very first mis- 
sive she had ever received, com- 
mon words and manners were out 
of place. 

‘Postman,’ she said, ‘ you mean 
well enough, but you had better 
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go down, and not waste your time 
here, when people have business 
affairson hand. There’s old Mrs. 
Simpkins, at the bottom of the 
house, calling to you in a way that 
will injure her throat, if it doesn’t 
end in a fit.’ 

The man sniffed and grinned 
at the small creature’s newborn 
dignity, and made towards the 
door. 

‘Postman,’ called Nell, with a 
second thought, ‘I daresay there'll 
be more letters coming—plenty of 
them—and please to bring them up 
at once.’ 

‘Who is it from?’ questioned 
Lennard, pausing in his toilette. 

‘ We shall know that by and by,’ 
replied Nell severely. She looked 
at the superscription again, ex- 
amined the postmark, and finally 
opened the envelope carefully with 
a knife, and began to read. Len- 
nard, rebuked for his curiosity, 
went on dressing, with unruffled 
temper, startled at length by a 
loud exclamation from his sister. 

‘ What is it? What is the matter, 
Nell? 

‘Nothing, only they’re coming 
back. Somebody is very ill—O 
poor thing !—and I am to dust the 
rooms, and get things ready for to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Who is it—Mr. Pierce ? Is Miss 
Ursula ill ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose so. What will 
the poor old man do? He was 
white as a sheet when he left here, 
and I mistook him for his own 
ghost’ (here Lennard read the let- 
ter) ; ‘and I'll get the key and go 
and brighten up the place a little. 
Poor Miss Ursula! She was cross- 
grained sometimes ; but I like her 
all the same.’ 

Lennard scanned the letter, but 
he was in a hurry; and, besides, 
good and gentle-hearted as he was, 
his mind was so completely occu- 
pied by one absorbing thought, 
that he realised or comprehended 
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little outside of that beautiful dream 
of his. 

Nell passed the whole day in 
setting the shabby room to rights, 
polishing up the rickety old furni- 
ture, and making Ursula’s_ bed- 
chamber look as bright and plea- 
sant as she could. It was a diffi- 
cult task, for the bare lodging 
possessed nothing which either 
taste or skill could arrange into 
comfort or prettiness. 

It was nearly dusk the next day 
when a cab drove up to the door, 
and Ralph Pierce got out, looking 
more haggard and troubled than 
ever. 

Nell happened to be in the pass- 
age that did duty for a hall, just 
as he lifted out a woman. The 
veil which was thrown over her 
bonnet was large and thick, but 
Nell could dimly see the outlines 
of the lovely face underneath. So 
terribly changed and pale, save for 
the fatal hectic burning hotly on 
either cheek, that the child uttered 
a cry of surprise and grief. 

Pierce made a warning gesture 
which silenced her at once, and 
then he carried his pale burden 
up the stairs slowly, though she 
was as light as a child. 

‘Shall I help you?’ Nell whis- 
pered, awed by the old man’s 
strange manner. 

He shook his head. 

‘Are the rooms straight? he 
asked. 

‘Yes, Mr. Pierce, everything.’ 

She ran up-stairs before them, 
and, opening the door of the little 
bedroom, she drew the worn chintz 
hangings together, to make a plea- 
santer shadow; then she forced 
back the tears that rose to her 
eyes. 

‘A body can cry when there’s 
nothing else to do,’ she muttered 
to herself; ‘but it isn’t the time 
now to be pouring salt water down 
my face. O poor Miss Ursula, 
she is sure to die.’ 
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Pierce assisted the sick woman 
to her bed, holding her tenderly 
with his arm. Nell whispered to 
him if she should help to undress 
her. 

‘Yes,’ he answered drearily, his 
dim eyes misty with unshed drops, 
‘and I'll go and bring a doctor for 
her. 

Nell took off the heavy veil, and 
looked at the thin wan face in the 
dim half light—so beautiful still, 
but with the stamp of death on 
every feature. The woman lay 
with her great dark eyes closed, 
evidently conscious, but too weak 
and suffering to make any effort at 
exertion. 

Suddenly she opened her lids 
wide, and almost glared round the 
room. 

‘Where is he? where am I?’ she 
articulated with difficulty. 

Her voice was piteous in its 
utter feebleness, and, at the sound 
of it, Ralph Pierce, who had 
reached the door, hurried back 
to the bed, and, bending over, 
whispered some words that ap- 
peared to act as a sedative on the 
nerves. 

Like a sensible little creature, 
Nell did not attempt to speak to 
the invalid, who had resumed her 
passive attitude. The child crept 
noiselessly about, and, bringing 
some cool fresh water, began bath- 
ing the feverish and throbbing 
temples. 

‘ How pleasant? murmured the 
woman, half opening her eyes. 
* How good you are!’ 

It seemed to Nell that Ursula’s 
voice had never sounded so sweet 
before ; the old imperiousness had 
quite gone out of it. The face, too, 
had gained a gentleness and pathos 
of expression that only sorrow and 
suffering can bring. 

All this wrung the child’s pity- 
ing heart. 

‘Oh, don’t you know me?’ she 
exclaimed, with a little sob. ‘I 
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am Nell Weston ; I live the flight 
above this. You'll be better soon, 
I hope, Miss Ursula !’ 

‘Nell,’ the woman repeated 
softly. ‘Yes, yes, I know who 
itis. You will take care of me? 
He said you would—father, you 
know. I try to be patient, that 
he may not be troubled ; but it 
won't be for long—for long! I 
feel that ere.’ 

She pressed down a thin fragile- 
looking hand on her sunken breast, 
as if to still some pain. 

Just then Pierce came back, 
carrying a trunk. 

‘Dress her in fresh things,’ he 
whispered. ‘She is tired and ill, 
and it will do her good. I will 
not be gone long.’ 

Nell rushed to the trunk at 
once, and while she knelt by it, un- 
packing some of the old shabby 
garments it contained, Ralph 
Pierce bent over the sufferer, strok- 
ing her long glossy black hair, 
that, detached from the comb, fell 
in heavy coils over her shoulders, 
giving even more ghastliness to the 
face it enframed. 

The tears stood in the old man’s 
eyes, ready to fall, and Nell began 
to cry in sympathy. 

‘I'll do all I can for her, Mr. 
Pierce, I will; but, oh, it breaks 
my heart! Has she been ill long, 
—ever since she went away ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, in a broken 
voice, but flushing deeply as he an- 
swered ; ‘I am very grateful, Nell, 
you are a good little girl.’ 

‘Nothing to brag of, I’m afraid,’ 
replied the child modestly ; ‘ but I 
ain’t quite a heathen. I’m a pretty 
good nurse, father says, and Len- 
nard—she’ll find that.’ 

*I am sure she will, but she is 
very weak, my poor child, and she 
can’t bear being talked to.’ 

‘We will be quiet as mice,’ Nell 
answered, putting on a queer so- 
lemn look. ‘I know that children 
should be seen and not heard, and 

















I like to do what those wise say- 
ings tell one.’ 

‘She has all sorts of odd fancies,’ 
continued Pierce, in a shy hesitat- 
ing tone. ‘Such people always 
have. You mustn’t listen to her if 
she talks, but go on with your 
work, whatever it is.’ 

Nell stared at him in dismay 
and astonishment. She wasn’t to 
talk, and she wasn’t to listen! In 
her perplexity she began to sob 
quite violently. 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ cried the old 
man, patting her flaxen head ; ‘ you 
mustn’t cry—¢hat would do her 
more harm than anything.’ 

Nell gulped down her sobs, 
dashed vehemently at the drops 
that fell down her cheeks, and, 
biting her rosy lips, returned to the 
trunk, from which she gathered up 
in her tiny arms a great heap of 
clothing. This accomplished, she 
approached the bed on tip-toe. 

‘I’m going to undress you,’ she 
said, in a little low voice like a 
dove’s coo. ‘You'll feel much 
better when you get these black 
things off.’ 

‘I am thirsty,’ murmured the 
woman—‘ so thirsty !’ 

‘T'll get you a draught of beauti- 
ful cold water. The wine is in the 
cellar, and I can’t get at it,’ the 
child explained deprecatingly. 

The water was drunk eagerly. 

* You are very kind, little one. 
How shall I thank you? 

Nell couldn’t trust herself to 
answer calmly. ‘This excessive 
gentleness, in one whom she had 
known so haughty and imperious, 
touched her to the very core. She 
folded a white wrapper round the 
shadowy form, and let the sufferer 
lie quiet and undisturbed until 
Pierce returned. 

The doctor left a prescription, 
but said little. It was evident that 


to his practised eye insidious dis- 
ease had completely sapped the 
woman’s youth and strength. She 
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was in the last stage of decline, and 
he told Nell so, when she crept 
out into the passage after him. 

‘She may live for weeks, or a 
few days may end her,’ he said 
gently. The beautiful face—beau- 
tiful even in wreck—had appealed 
tohim. ‘Ido not believe she has 
strength to last very long.’ 

‘And, sir, she went away so 
bright and well,’ murmured Nell 
huskily; ‘it’s dreadful to think of! 
Poor Miss Ursula ! 

There was no consolation to 
offer, and the doctor was hurrying 
away, when Ralph Pierce came out 
and spoke to him, while Nell went 
back to the sick-room. 

*No hope!’ 

Ralph Pierce knew that from the 
first. The doctor only confirmed 
his conviction. 

For three days the old man and 
the child watched together by the 
bed, for the woman never sat up 
again. She did not suffer much 
pain, except when a frightful pa- 
roxysm of coughing seized her; 
but the powerful opiate adminis- 
tered caused her to lie still, half 
dreamily, the greater portion of the 
time. 

When they spoke to her, she 
would try and rouse herself for a 
brief space, essaying to smile grate- 
fully for the little services rendered ; 
and sometimes they would see her 
still red lips part, and hear her 
praying,in broken whispers—pray- 
ers for forgiveness and resignation 
and faith. 

Ralph Pierce’s distress was so 
poignant that, more than once un- 
able to control it, he was forced 
to leave the room. The woman 
perceived this, and her composure 
would be so disturbed that agita- 
tion brought back the racking 
cough and sharp pain that were 
wearing her life so quickly away. 

* Don’t let father grieve,’ she said 
to Nell. ‘Tell him I am happy, 
very happy, much happier than life 
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can make me. I only fret at leav- 
ing him zow ; and if it wasn’t for 
that I should be glad to go, Nell, 
there, where the weary are at 
rest.’ 

*O Miss Ursula, you are grown 
so good; you'll be sure to see Aer / 
Tell her, father and I and Lennard 
miss her every day. Maybe she'll 
ask up there for us all to come to 
her soon !’ 

It was the close of the third day. 
Nell was sitting by the patient, and 
Pierce, broken-hearted and broken 
down by trouble and watching, lay 
on a sofa in the next room. 

The woman had been silent and 
motionless for along time. Nell 
could see that she slept at inter- 
vals, and that a lovely peaceful 
smile hovered over her mouth, as 
if in her dreams some good angel 
had brought a vision of the peace 
and rest that awaited her. She 
woke with a start, opened her eyes 
that looked doubly large from the 
deep shadows beneath them, and 
glanced vaguely about. Her eyes 
fell on Nell. 

‘ Did you hear it?’ she whispered. 

* What ?’ asked the child, a little 
awed by the question, and the 
rapt expression that had stolen 
over the poor white face. 

‘ The music—such beautiful mu- 
sic! Hush, oh, hush! I hear it 
yet! It is the angels singing! 

She lifted one slender hand ; her 
black eyes grew eager and wistful ; 
a radiance, a glory, which were not 
of this world, beamed in them. 

A terrible fear came over Nell. 
She knew what the change meant. 
The woman was dying. 

* Don't you hear?’ she faltered 
feebly. 

The child could not answer, her 
tongue clove to her mouth. 

*Itis Lennard’s violin,’ she said, 
at last. 

‘IT know,’ the woman murmured, 
‘and it is something beyond, as 
well. Iam dying: don’t cry—I’m 
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notafraid! Call father, Nell. The 
music, oh, the music !’ 

Nell bent over her, and kissed 
her forehead. The pallid lips 
moved, and she heard the voice, 
grown supernaturally low, say, 
‘The Lord is my shepherd—He 
leadeth me in green pastures—He 
maketh me to lie down beside the 
still waters.’ 

Nell stole into the next room, 
and gently shook the old man, 
who slept. Her touch roused him 
at once. 

‘Is my child worse?’ he cried, 
staggering to his feet. 

Nell could not reply—the look 
in her little face was quite enough. 
Pierce knew that the end had 
come, and hurried to the bedside. 

Nell followed him, and dropped 
on her knees. 

‘My child! O my darling ! she 
heard him exclaim. 

The dying woman turned her 
eyes on his face, and she struggled 
hard to speak. 

‘Don’t grieve, father — don’t 
grieve! Iam going! Take mein 
your arms to say good-bye !’ 

He sat down on the side of the 
bed, and lifted the wasted figure 
until the head, with its rich lustrous 
hair, rested on his breast. 

‘Don’t fret, father, don’t! Put 
your arms around me; it’s only for 
a very little while, then you'll meet 
us yonder—me and mother !’ 

The struggle of the sweet voice 
died away. There was a heavy 
breath, then the head fell back, and 
the large black eyes gazed upwards 
with the stony stare of death. 

Nell rose up from her shaking 
knees. 

‘Don’t, oh, don’t grieve, Mr. 
Pierce—she sees you, perhaps, and 
it troubles her. The angels have 
her in their arms now, and sfe will 
be among them, bidding Miss Ur- 
sula welcome ” 














CHAPTER XLIV. 
BERNARD’S VISIT. 

THEsame evening Nell sat in the 
death-chamber, together with an 
old woman who had been hired to 
watch. 

Very silent and sad the death- 
chamber was. The pale face of 
the dead, cold and beautiful as 
though sculptured in marble, was 
crowned by a chaplet of white roses 
which Lennard had spent half a 
week’s money to purchase. The 
window was open, and the cool 
night wind stirred the curtain, and 
a low soft strain of music stole in 
with it. It was Lennard’s violin. 
The boy could not rest with death 
in the house, and poured his sor- 
row out in sounds that seemed to 
be calling that spirit home with 
plaintive cries. 

Ralph Pierce had gone out; 
duty awaited him among the fam- 
ished souls gathering in the old 
barn-like building. He had carried 
the burden of his own grief there, 
believing that the dead would hear 
him better from that place, and 
know that he had not fainted at his 
post. 

Nell was startled by the sound 
ofa man’s step on the stairs. She 
glanced at the old watcher, but the 
woman, bolt upright in her chair, 
slept as sound as a top ; and think- 
ing it was Pierce returning, the 
child opened the door that the 
gleam of the lamp might guide 
him in. 

But instead of Ralph Pierce, 
Nell stood face to face with Ber- 
nard Keane. This was the third 
visit he had paid to Liverpool. His 
career, as an artist, had been un- 
successful ; his finances so meagre 
that he had almost starved to pay 
the expenses of his journeys. The 
first two had been futile. The 
rooms were empty—Ursula and 
her father gone—no knowledge of 
their whereabouts—and sick at 
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heart Bernard had gone back to 
his mean lodging in a cheap 
suburb. 

This time Nell started back from 
him in dumb terror; but he seized 
her little hand and began to ques- 
tion her breathlessly : 

‘ Have they come back? Is she 
here, Nell? Tell me, for God’s 
sake, she is well! Go in and say 
I am come.’ 

Nell stood as if rooted to the 
floor, her big blue eyes full of 
tears, a piteous pleading in her 
features. 

‘What is the matter, Nell ? Is she 
not here ?” 

‘She is here, Mr. Keane—but— 
but—’ the child paused. 

‘But what?’ exclaimed Bernard 
angrily, jealous suspicions throng- 
ing in upon his mind, and John 
Lock’s face rising up before him. 
‘ Doesn’t she want to see me?” 

‘She can’t see you, Mr. Keane ; 
for—for—’ Nell wrung her small 
fingers, then burst out plaintively, 
‘for Miss Ursula is—is—she has 
gone among the angels, Mr. Keane!’ 

‘Child, are you crazy? What 
nonsense are you talking? Stand 
back, and let me go in!’ 

‘No, don’t go in—maybe you'll 
be frightened ; for though her soul 
is gone, her body is there!’ and 
she pointed with a tiny finger to 
the inner room. 

Bernard Keane sprang forward, 
stood a moment on the threshold, 
then fell upon his knees. 

‘Dead ! he groaned ; ‘ dead ! 

He looked hard at the rigid 
features crowned with flowers, then 
buried his face in his hands. 

‘Why didn’t you write? he 
muttered hoarsely. 

‘How could I? Nell answered, 
in a whisper. ‘I didn’t know 
where.’ 

‘O Ursula, my own! If I had 
only kissed your lips once more 
before they grew white in death, 
I should be better able to bear !’ 
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He turned a haggard face on 
Nell. 

‘Child,’ he said, ‘ you liked her, 
but not asI did. Yet you stayed 
with her; while I went away on a 
fool’s errand to make money for 
the woman I loved. She's dead 
—my beautiful Ursula! She'll 
never put her arms round my neck 
again, and hold up her lips for my 
kiss. You pity me, Nell; for you 
cared for her.’ 

‘Yes; I cared for her, and so 
did Lennard; but it’s of no use 
now. Miss Ursula is gone where 
we can’t reach her with our love or 
our hate. And maybe she’s glad 
to be rid of us now she’s with the 
angels, that sing all day and all 
night round the lovely White 
Throne.’ 

‘Where is her father ?” 

‘Gone. I don’t know where. 
He said nothing ; but took his hat 
with a great heavy sigh and went 
away.’ 

‘I had something to tell him, 
but it’s all over now. My poor 
darling, it’s useless now !’ 

The young man’s grief nearly 
broke Nell’s heart. 

‘Don’t take on like that, Mr. 
Keane ; it won’t bring her back.’ 

‘I know it, I know it! Nothing 
will bring her back. Tell me, Nell : 
was she cared for ?” 

‘I nursed her days, and the old 
man took care of her at nights. 
She was never left alone.’ 

‘Did she never speak of me, 
Nell ?’ 

‘Often and often, when you first 
went away, but this time she was 
too weak and ill to talk.’ 

‘And she never spoke my name 
at the last—not once?’ he asked 
wistfully. 

‘No; not once that I can re- 
member.’ 

There was a long silence. Then 
Bernard Keane stooped and press- 
ed a farewell kiss on the cold lips 
of his wife, and left the room. 
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Two days after, a quiet and hum- 
ble funeral passed through the gate 
of a little churchyard situated in the 
outskirts of Liverpool ; and a small 
group of mourners stood by while 
the grave was filled. 

One of the mourners was an old 
man, tall, but bent and spare, and 
whose hair had drifted into the 
whiteness of snow. The others 
were a diminutive man, who wept 
much, and two children—a boy 
and a girl—who, hand in hand, 
sobbed as the coffin was lowered 
out of sight. 

After they had gone, Bernard 
Keane came out from a clump of 
trees behind which he had lingered, 
and al¥ that long dreary night he 
remained by Ursula’s newly-made 
grave. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
LENNARD GROWS DOWNHEARTED. 


RALPH PIERCE did not return 
home after his daughter was laid 
in her narrow grave, and Bernard 
Keane sought for him in vain. 

Bernard had resolved to go to 
America. Fortune had not been 
kind to him in England, and 
America held his mother, who was 
still the dearest to his heart. As 
for Nell, she had no time for the 
indulgence of her grief; but with a 
quick impressionable nature like 
hers, it was impossible that an ex- 
perience like that through which 
she had passed so recently should 
not have a strong and lasting ef- 
fect. 

Nell was as active and energetic 
as ever; but she had grown more 
gentle and more capable of com- 
prehending Lennard’s wayward 
fancies, and better able to sympa- 
thise with his varying moods, than 
she had ever been before. 

She could see that the boy was 
terribly changed. He was more 
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restless and excitable; he neither 
ate nor slept, and all the little tit- 
bits her humble purse could fur- 
nish only seemed to distress him, 
for he could not partake of them. 

So one day Nell broke down 
completely. 

She had tried everything in her 
power, and her last resource had 
given way so entirely, that she 
had recourse to tears—a childish 
refuge which the brave little crea- 
ture valiantly struggled against. 

The night before, in deference to 
the advice of the lame and pur- 
blind sempstress who lodged in 
the same house, Nell had ex- 
pended her carefully-hoarded cop- 
pers in the purchase of dried pop- 
pies with which she had stuffed a 
pillow, hoping it would have a 
soporific effect; but Lennard had 
flung it on the floor, pettishly ask- 
ing if his sister wanted to suffocate 
him. 

It was too much; it was the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 

Nell burst out crying. 

‘I didn’t mean to be cross, Nell 
—indeed I didn’t! Lennard said 
contritely. ‘Go to bed, and I'll 
sleep, I daresay.’ 

But he didn't sleep. Hours 
after Nell heard him tossing about 
on his little couch,and every move- 
ment pressed sorely on her heart. 
She got a headache for the first 
time in her life ; and when the day 
dawned she rose with a beating 
and throbbing of her temples that 
frightened herself. 

Lennard tried to swallow a 
mouthful at breakfast, and failed. 
Then, when he went out, Nell sat 
down and indulged in a grand cry 
all by herself, and felt the better 
for it, as anything feminine usually 
does after such an outburst. 

It was late when the boy came 
back, and his sister had become so 
anxious about him that she was 
thinking of going to the Prince’s 
Theatre, when he returned. 
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He looked so thin and pale and 
worn out that a new pang went 
through her; but she had learned, 
with feminine quickness, that any 
display of anxiety only vexed him. 
So she got up as much of a smile 
as she could manage, and said 
cheerfully, 

‘I began to think you were lost, 
Lennard. [I'll get some hot water 
and make you a cup of tea.’ 

*I don’t want it,’ he answered 
wearily ; ‘let me lie down and be 
quiet.’ 

He flung himself on the bedstead 
with one thin arm thrown half 
across his face, and Nell saw great 
glittering drops slowly rolling down 
his cheeks. 

She could not bear this silent 
grief. So she fell down on her 
knees and put her arms round 
him. 

‘What is it, Lennard? Do tell 
me! Ican understand. It breaks 
my heart to see you like this.’ 

‘You are a good girl, Nell!’ he 
replied, still keeping his face hid- 
den. ‘Iam ashamed to be such a 
baby, but I can’t help it; I am so 
wretched, you know!’ 

* What is it, Lennard! Do tell 
me! It’s about her, I know.’ 

‘She’s gone, Nell; they have 
taken her away!’ The utter deso- 
lation in the boy’s voice was inex- 
pressibly touching. 

*‘ Gone—where ?” 

‘To America, to live for always !’ 

‘But they'll surely come back, 
Lennard. Their home is in Liver- 
pool.’ 

*‘O Nell, you can’t comfort 
me! I cannot believe I shall ever 
see her again. It is this that makes 
me ill, so that I cannot sleep or 
eat. You don’t know, Nell; you 
don’t know ! 

A sob broke upon his utterance 
here. 

‘I don’t know about such feel- 
ings myself, Lennard; but I love 
you so, that I can understand 
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yours,’ murmured his sister, fighting 
valiantly against a hard ball that 
seemed sticking in her throat. 

Lennard threw his thin arms 
round her neck and kissed her 
before he went on. 

* To-day I went to the rehearsal, 
but couldn’t play. The violin would 
do nothing but wail. So I begged 
them to let me off. Then I started 
for her house. I have spoken to 
an old woman who nursed her the 
time she was born, and I was al- 
lowed in. O Nell, I went all over 
the lovely place, filled with pic- 
tures and flowers ; and in Mr. Sey- 
mour’s study there is a likeness of 
her. Nell, I couldn’t help it if the 
old woman saw me, but I went 
down on my knees before it.’ 

He paused a moment ; and Nell 
soothed him with pats on his head 
and back, which in her agitation 
were more violent then she wot of. 

‘Poor boy! poor boy! she 
whispered. 

‘And her own room, Nell: it’s 
like a fairy’s bower in the Prince’s 
Theatre—all pink silk and white 
lace ; a canary bird ina little brass 
cage ; a chair by the window where 
she used to sit; and, Nell— 

‘Yes, dear!’ 

‘On a tiny table there was a 
glove. Nell, it is the first time in 
my life that I forgot what mother 
used to tell us, “keep your hands 
from picking and stealing ;” when 
the old woman was looking the 
other way, I slipped the glove into 
my breast. See!’ 

He pulled out a primrose glove 
that Titania might have worn; 
then hastily pushed it back in its 
hiding place, as though it were too 
sacred a thing for even Nell’s eyes 
to look upon. 

Then he lay on his hard humble 
couch, and told his sister the whole 
story, the poor pathetic little story, 
that meant so much in his dreamy 
imaginative soul. 

‘I feel as if I should die if she 
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stays in America,’ he said. ‘When 
she was here, even if I didn’t see 
her, it seemed to give me new life ; 
but to know that she is so far away 
makes me feel as if some chord in 
my heart was so stretched that it 
must break. I can feel it trembling 
to-night, Nell.’ 

Nell did not attempt to argue 
with him. She only listened pa- 
tiently, caressing him until at length 
he grew quiet and fell asleep. 

Nell’s work was forgotten. She 
sat rolled up in a monster ball at 
the foot of the couch, her forehead 
puckered into a dozen wrinkles as 
she essayed to find means which 
might bring a little comfort and 
happiness to the boy. 

Her great little heart was wrung 
when she looked at him slumbering 
there—so white and so fragile, as 
though the first puff of Zephyr’s 
wing would blow him straight into 
his place among the holy angels. 
His long lashes shadowed marble 
cheeks ; his small mouth quivered 
and twitched as though he suffered 
even in sleep. 

‘ She loved him so!’ murmured 
the child piteously. ‘It would 
kill her over again to see him so 
unhappy ; and she put him in my 
charge too! Who would ever 
have thought that those trumpery 
baskets of flowers would have 
caused so much misery! I ought 
to have been put into the lions’ 
den with Daniel for having thought 
of such things.’ 

Suddenly her face brightened. 
She fairly clapped her hands in 
noiseless triumph ; and creeping to 
thestoveshe put the wateron to boil. 

‘Lennard shall have the news 
comfortable, along with his tea,’ 
she thought. 

When the boy got up she pushed 
him into the easiest of the rush- 
bottomed chairs, and put his even- 
ing meal alongside of him. Then 
she perched herself on the deal 
table, and began. 
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‘TI have something to say, Len- 
nard. Listen now with both your 
ears wide open; but drink your 
tea first, or I'll be as obstinate as 
Balaam’s ass, and not open my 
lips. There! Now eat a little atom 
of bread. What a wicked old wo- 
man that must have been who lived 
in the shoe, Lennard! who put her 
children to bed without any supper. 
Now I like you to eat—do fry.’ 

He ate a mouthful languidly ; 
then dropped the slice of bread on 
the plate—the food literally sick- 
ened him. 

‘ What is your news, Nell ? 

‘If you thought you would see 
her again soon, would you promise 
to get well?’ 

*Oh, wouldn’t I!’ 

‘And would you try and finish 
that nice thin slice that I cut so 
carefully, and buttered so thick ?” 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Finish it then, and you won’t 
repent it.’ 

He opened his lovely blue eyes 
wide, and stared at her in amaze- 
ment. Then he swallowed mouth- 
ful after mouthful, making a wry 
face. 

She nodded her small head in 
intense satisfaction as she marked 
the last morsel disappear. 

‘I have been thinking,’ she said 
solemnly. ‘I don’t believe in hav- 
ing a head for nothing. I have 
been thinking—’ 

‘Nell, say quick !’ 

‘That you play the violin like an 
angel—only it’s harps they use, 
don’t they? But no matter. You 
can play and sing ; and father, too, 
is clever when I am by to keep 
him straight.’ 

‘Nell, please be quick !’ 

The boy was sitting erect now ; 
light flashing from his sapphire 
eyes—a beautiful wild-rose bloom 
flushing his cheeks. 

‘Iam getting to it,’ she answered 
slowly. ‘I want us ail to start out 
and give concerts in America. 
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They'll be sure to hear of your 
wonderful music, and you'll see 
her again, besides making such a 
lot of money that you'll be like a 
prince, or the Grand Pashar Mrs. 
Keane told me about.’ 

‘ And I shall grow famous !’ cried 
the boy, in an ecstatic voice, seizing 
on her idea with a fullness and 
breadth which she had not reached 
herself. ‘O Nell, we can do it! 
I know we can!’ 

‘We will do it!’ Nell replied, 
jumping off her perch and stamp- 
ing the floor with her diminutive 
boot, as though defying Fate to in- 
terfere with her wonderful plan. 

‘It is a heavenly thought !’ Len- 
nard went on in raptures. ‘ You 
are like an angel to me, Nell! We 
will get ready and start next week ; 
there’s sure to be emigrants going 
soon. Father will go—you can 
coax him, Nell.’ 

‘ Of course I can ; and the travel- 
ling will make you quite well again. 
Lennard ; and how glad she'll be, 
when she looks down, to see it.’ 

‘I am well already ; you have 
cured me!’ the boy said brightly. 

But a sharp pain smote the girl 
as she watched his flushed face 
and burning eyes, lighted up into 
newer beauty by the hope she had 
brought into his darkness. 

Nell had not nursed Ralph 
Pierce’s daughter without learning 
the sad significance of such fitful 
bloom and unnatural fire. 

‘I must practise to-night. I 
wish father would come in, Nell; 
I want to know what he thinks of 
our plan.’ 

‘Leave that to me; I am going 
to be the agent and business man- 
ager of the concern. You've too 
much music in your head. [I'll go 
and see the man at the eating-house 
to-morrow. He’s been to foreign 
parts, and he’ll tell us exactly what 
we are to do.’ 

‘I shall see her again, Nell! She 
liked my music, and will be sure 
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to come to hear it ; and when they 
applaud me, she'll be pleased, I 
know. Perhaps she'll feel I do it 
all for her. O sister Nell, you 
have made me so happy ; you have 
given me new life.’ 

And Nell tried to smile as she 
listened, but somehow her little 
heart sank like lead as she looked 
at him. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SHANTY LIFE. 


‘Up by the Yuba River, with 
twenty thousand fair smooth acres 
lying near; cattle scattered over 
the boundless plain; a log hut 
shadowed by the fragrant blue-green 
leaves of the tall eucalyptus ; above 
a delicious Californian sky.’ 

This was what Steven Keane 
had pictured to his wife. 

There was a sorry contrast be- 
tween the picture and the reality. 
The devoted woman had tracked 
him to a wooden ‘ shanty,’ close to 
a Narrow running stream—an arm 
of the noble Hudson. In the 
curve of this stream half a dozen 
of these shanties clustered. All 
the dwellings in the place were 
new. Some of them so recent in 
their construction that tufts of 
green leaves might be found still 
clinging to the logs, and close by 
the ground was choked up with a 
litter of broken stones and half- 
dried beds of mortar, bits of lath 
and blocks of refuse timber, around 
which the vivid grass was still 
growing, as though nothing could 
suppress its exuberance. The poi- 
sonous vine, trampled down by the 
workmen, started up again, and 
creeping with its lovely spotted 
foliage across the loose stones, 
seized upon the logs and climbed 
round the eaves of the huts. 

A new and important railway 
was in construction, commencing 
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at Haarlem, an outskirt of New 
York, from which place the mush- 
room village of shanties was situa- 
ted some fifteen miles. 

Nature had munificently favoured 
the spot, as well as its adjacent 
villages of Pelhamville, Mama- 
roneck, and New Rochelle. The 
river wound round like a silver 
bow; the ground was above the 
level plain, and overlooked the 
tallest and most luxuriant grass 
that ever tangled itself into gorge- 
ousness with the bright colouring 
of wild flowers—abundant as itself, 
and rich as the tints of a sunset 
sky. At close of day the scene 
was beautiful. The water sent up 
sparkles of light here and there, as 
the dying sun shed flashes of scarlet 
or gold upon it and on the ‘ shan- 
ties’ with their clinging vines. The 
owners of these huts were workers 
on the railroad, and the contrast 
of Steven Keané’s picture to the 
reality was this: 

In the picture promises of wealth, 
domestic happiness, a Jdeffer life 
were prominent. 

In reality were poverty, trust 
betrayed, and old besetting sins. 

The shanty life had its hour of 
rest, however, like lives elsewhere ; 
and that hour of rest had fallen. 
The trees seemed set on fire by 
drifting flame tints let loose by the 
setting sun; the river was partly 
in shadow, partly sparkling with 
gleams of gold, but along its banks 
was all cool green shadow. 

On these banks two persons 
were lingering; evidently it was 
the old, old story—sweeter each 
timeit is told—that, falling from the 
lips of the man, flushed the woman’s 
cheek into such radiant bloom. 

He was about twenty-seven, and 
had a handsome thoroughbred face, 
that bore upon it an impress 
of matured thought not usual at 
that age ; and he was a splendid 
specimen of manhood, tall and 
athletic in figure. 
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She had barely reached the per- 
fection of her beauty, but her face 
was sweet and winsome enough as 
she listened with downcast eyes to 
the tale, as full of witchery now as 
when Adam whispered it to Eve 
in the fragrant bowers of Paradise. 

All at once the man seized the 
two white hands that gleamed like 
snow rifts in the partial light. 

‘Ethel’ he murmured, ‘don’t 
you believe me ?’ 

She lifted her eyes from the 
shelter of their long lashes, gave 
him one look, then veiled them 
again; but over her face beamed 
a smile so sudden and brilliant, 
that he uttered a cry of delight, 
and catching her in his arms, he 
kissed her passionately. 

‘You love me, Ethel ? 

She glanced up at him softly. 

‘Bernard, who was that girl I 
saw you with one night at the 
theatre at Liverpool ? 

He started, and released her 
gently from his clasp. She looked 
at him in surprise. The colour 
had deserted his cheek, a shadow 
swept over his eyes, and a shiver 
of pain seemed to pass over him. 

‘I am sorry you asked me that 
just now, Ethel; for an hour like 
this should be all joy, and I should 
have told you later. I will answer 
you now, however: that woman 
was my wife.’ 

* Your wife? 

A storm of crimson rushed over 
the girl’s fair placid face. It seemed 
as though a bullet had passed 
through her heart. 

‘I am sorry to have been so 
abrupt. Forgive me,’ pleaded Ber- 
nard Keane, troubled by her evi- 
dent agitation. 

‘Your wife! and you loved her! 
cried Ethel Seymour; so new to 
pain that she thought it was killing 
her. 

‘Yes, I loved her. Forgive me ; 
but I did!’ 

‘As you love me—deffer than 


you love me! How dare you talk 
to meas you have been doing! I 
shall go home!’ 

She made some hurried steps, 
but he caught her waist. 

‘Not till you have listened to 
me, dearest ; not till you have for- 
given me for that which was no 
crime—at least against you.’ 

‘[ cannot forgive—it was a de- 
ception! I thought you so true, 
so honourable—’ 

Ethel suddenly lifted both hands 
to her face, and burst into a passion 
of tears. Bernard tried to soothe 
her, but she began to sob. 

‘Ethel,’ he said gently, but with 
firmness, ‘you must not be angry 
with me for a thing that happened 
long before I knew you. If you 
could but understand how deeply 
your reproaches hurt me, you would 
refrain.’ 

‘But you loved her enough to 
marry her ?” 

‘Darling, give me your hands, 
and look in my face, and tell me if 
it is a deceitful one. You are 
almost smiling now. O my sweet 
one, how beautiful you are with 
those tears on your long lashes! 
Do you believe that I ever did, or 
ever could, love any one as I love 
you ? 

‘Are yousure? She was lovely, 
with such large black eyes and 
shining hair. Bernard, I Aave her 

‘Do not say that, Ethel. She 
is dead !’ 

Unconsciously he lifted his hat 
as he said the words, and looked 
upwards to the heaven where he 
believed Ursula to be. 

The girl gave a shiver and began 
to cry again, but more quietly than 
before. At last she turned up a 
forgiving pair of eyes to his, and 
said in sweet womanly fashion, 

‘Tell me all about her.’ 

He told her the whole sad story : 
how he had been thrown in the 
way of Ursula Pierce; how he had 
compassionated her loneliness, ad- 
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miring her talent, untamed and 
ignorant as she was; how he had 
helped her, pitied her, loved her, 
and in the end secretly married her. 
Then he told her of the journeys 
he had taken to see her, and of 
the last time he had looked on her 
face. This was the reason of his 
secrecy. Death had put a seal 
upon his marriage, and he had 
shrunk from speaking of it to any 
one, especially as his heart had 
gone out so entirely to another. 

Ethel listened to him with 
mingled feelings of curiosity and 
pain, but after all she was a sensi- 
ble girl. By degrees her tears 
abated, and she exalted her lover 
into a hero of romance. But the 
subject had brought so many sad 
memories to Bernard, that the hour 
which had opened so brightly 
closed in shadow. He could not 
be wholly happy when the thoughts 
of beautiful, faulty, and impulsive 
Ursula had been so unexpectedly 
thrust upon him. 

Ethel had unconsciously dashed 
the sweetest moments of her own 
life with painful shadows when she 
mentioned the woman who at first 
had only excited her curiosity, but 
later, when she learned to love 
Bernard, vague but bitter jealousy. 
She was too wise and right-hearted, 
however, to feel more than a passing 
pang at the discovery that her own 
pure first love must accept a second 
place in the life she had hoped to 
fill entirely. It wounded her self- 
love and hurt her pride at first, but 
that soon passed away. Bernard 
had in fact committed no wrong 
against any one, save by a secrecy 
that sprang from kindness. After 
all, this married life of his amounted 
to scarcely more than a dream. 
How could she cherish jealousy of 
a woman who was lying in her 
grave ? 

If Bernard Keane felt unhappy, 
he only gave evidence of it by a 
silence which settled upon both. 
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They turned and walked towards 
the village just as the stars peeped 
out in the clear American sky, and 
fireflies dotted the bushes with dia- 
mond sparks. They paused before 
one of the larger and superior built 
log houses, which Mr. Seymour, as 
one of the chief men of the new 
railroad company, inhabited with 
his wife and child. 

Ethel turned her face to the 
starlight before she opened the 
door. Her big blue eyes were full 
of deprecation, her fair face looked 
a hundred times fairer enframed in 
the flaxen hair that glittered like 
gold. 

Bernard Keane held out his 
hand. His features were pale and 
rigid in the dim light, and he gazed 
at her imploringly as though he 
feared she was going to leave 
him with hard thoughts in her 
breast. 

‘Ethel ? 

‘ Bernard !’ 

He caught her to him again in 
a quick embrace. 

‘Have you forgiven, my dar- 
ling?’ 

‘We will never think of her 
again,’ she whispered. 

After that he walked away past 
his mother’s cabin, wanting soli- 
tude; and Ethel, lingering in the 
dark passage of her primitive home, 
cried just a little, but more from 
happiness than pain. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE DEMON OF DRINK. 


THE little wooden door of the 
shanty was open, and Mrs. Keane 
sat near it. An hour ago she had 


seen her son and Ethel Seymour 
lingering in the shadows, and the 
sight had set her dreaming, as 
mothers will dream of the welfare 
of their children. 


Since the poor 
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woman had taken up her dwelling 
amongst the roughand rude workers 
on the railroad, she had become 
better acquainted with the young 
girl who was akin to her in position 
and breeding than years of inti- 
macy would have made them in a 
busy town. Thrown as the two 
families were into near neighbour- 
hood among the pioneers, sur- 
veyors, and masons, sympathy of 
class drew them into close affec- 
tion. Mrs. Keane divined the 
growing attachment of Bernard, 
and was glad of it; for she loved 
Ethel with almost maternal tender- 
ness already. 

‘Let them be happy,’ she mur- 
mured, with tears springing into her 
eyes as the two figures disappeared 
in the purple mist. ‘God forbid 
that their youth should be ship- 
wrecked as mine was! Oh, if we 
who have learned to suffer could 
bear all the burdens of those we 
love, life would lose half its misery 
and anxiety !’ 

So the lovers went out of sight, 
walking slowly down the curving 
banks, and the woman’s thoughts 
floated off through the dim shadows 
of memory, until they became 
anguish, and she started up in a 
desperate effort to fling off the 
past, and to make that miserable 
log hut as pleasant as the palace 
she had been thinking of. 

At this moment Bernard pass- 
ed. 

His mother spread a little table, 
rudely fashioned by some of the 
railroad workmen, with a cloth of 
snow-white linen, oneofherhoarded 
treasures. She brought out bread 
and fruit and milk; a dish of 
buckwheat cakes with its twin 
American necessity, a small beaker 
of molasses ; and in the centre of 
the primitive meal she placed a 
cheap vase of wild flowers. 

Mrs. Keane’s mind had turned 
from the lovers who had occupied 
it, and dwelt anxiously, as the 


evening deepened into night, on 
the husband who, with all his 
faults, she worshipped still. 

Steven Keane’s hour of return 
from work was sunset, and it had 
grown dusk, and, so far as she 
could discover, there were no signs 
of his coming. She walked out a 
little way, wading through the 
long wild grass. In the distance 
was a large shanty where several of 
the men went for their meals, and 
where that fatal curse to civilisa- 
tion, whisky, was kept in abund- 
ance. Had he stopped there? once 
again had his manhood given way ? 
were the hopes she had tried to 
cherish day after day to be trodden 
for ever in the dust? 

Poor, desolate, unhappy woman ! 
She had made her bed among 
thorns and thistles from the first. 
How theyhad pierced and wounded 
her, none knew save her God and 
herself ! 

She bent her head and listened, 
and at last she head a rustling in 
the tall grass and the low hoarse pro- 
test of a voice but too familiar to 
her expostulating supinely with the 
earth for rising up, swelling, and 
rolling so unevenly, and with the 
grass for tying up four pairs of feet 
that wanted to wade through it but 
could not. Mrs. Keane’s heart 
died within her. She knew the 
sound of the voice too well. Many 
and many a time, when the demon 
of drink was triumphant, she had 
heard the muffled curses on the 
pavement below and the stars 
above for oscillating under his 
drunken progress. But the life in 
America had in a measure seemed 
toregenerate the man. His strength 
and looks had come back partially 
in the pure bright air of the coun- 
try. She had hoped so much for 
him, prayed so fervently for him, 
and of late trust had superseded 
even hope. Now both were gone, 
and she stood trembling and 
broken-hearted, almost ready to 
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die rather than look once more 
on his degradation. 

Steven Keane came up reeling 
and stumbling through the tangled 
ground. His hat was gone, his 
coat floated open, and, in a fit of 
frenzy, he had half torn off his 
necktie, leaving his throat bare. 

What an object he was, reeling 
towards her in the pure starlight of 
the summer night ! 

‘What—what—is it you, old 
woman? It—it—it’s my opinion 
the place is on fire. Sparks flying 
off right and left. What do you 
keep moving back for so? Can’t 
you keep steady on your—your 
feet, like a decent woman, without 
dancing up and down? Stand 
still! It’s not right for a woman of 
your age to be hop—hop—hopping 
about. Just wait till the con— 
founded grass catches you, and 
see if you don’t trip. There— 
didn’t I tell you so?’ 

He gave a lurch forward and 
fell to the earth, wallowing in the 
grass as he lay at his wife’s feet— 
all the time rebuking her and won- 
dering at her unsteadiness. She 
helped him up, gently and tenderly, 
with as heavy a heart as ever ached 
in a woman’s bosom. While he 
leaned roughly on her shoulder, 
fairly bending down her fragile 
figure under his weight, she led 
him towards his home weeping 
silently all the way. 

It was a neat picturesque scene 
after all, that simple log cabin. 
White curtains stirred at the win- 
dow, the table with its fruit and 
flowers stood under a small hang- 
ing lamp, two or three easy-chairs 
scattered about—luxurious and not 
ungraceful affairs, though merely 
scooped out of flour barrels, stuffed 
with hay and covered with gay 
chintz, altogether inventions spring- 
ing out of necessity. 

The woman had tried to em- 
bellish her wild dwelling-place, 
hoping for the new life which 
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would spring out of her husband’s 
reformation. With her own hands 
she had covered the rough walls 
of the shanty with coloured cloth, 
and hung up one or two pictures 
in roughly-carved frames. To 
make her home pleasant she had 
brought to bear the refinement and 
genius of her former life. Love 
had made her an inventor ; and her 
existence in the rude American 
country, instead of being a hard- 
ship, had hitherto seemed like 
working out a poem. 

And she came back this night 
bending beneath the weight of a 
Grunken man, her dress drenched 
with dew, her feet so wet that they 
left tracks on the matting, tears on 
her face, ice on her heart—hope- 
less, entirely hopeless. 

The last prop had fallen away 
from her; the rest of her life she 
felt would be painful and humi- 
liating. 

Mrs. Keane led her husband 
into the hut, and closed the door 
lest some one might look upon his 
disgrace. 

‘Sup — supper,’ he muttered, 
staggering towards the table. ‘Told 
you I’d be home, but they set the 
grass on fire. Snap, flash here— 
sparks there—everywhere ! Come 
to supper, old Methuselah. What 
is that on your dress, water or 
whisky? It’s raining down your 
face too, and stopping in the 
wrinkles. Get out of my way. I 
want to catch hold of that chair, 
but it keeps running off. The table 
is in a whirl—hold on ! 

He squared his feet, planted 
them heavily on the floor, and 
pressing both hands on the table, 
upset it. 

‘My dear,’ he said at last, turn- 
ing heavy bloodshot eyes upon her, 
and trying to speak politely, ‘ ob- 
lige me by picking that up. It 
isn’t nice of you upsetting the milk 
all over the house. I did not think 
you could act so.’ 
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He stared at her a moment in 
ludicrous solemnity, then burst into 
a loud laugh. 

The poor woman picked up the 
table, and wiped up the milk. While 
she was doing this, he rose, reeled 
towards a rough couch of pine- 
wood, and in a few minutes was 
asleep—breathing like a man seized 
with apoplexy. 

Then she sat down, and drop- 
ping both hands into her lap, fell 
into a dull lethargy of despair. She 
looked several years older than she 
had done in the morning ; all the 
colour that reviving hope and 
fresh air had given her was swept 
away. 

Bernard walked in and found 
his mother sitting there helpless 
and hopeless. He also saw the 
man she loved so dearly lying on 
the couch in his besotted slumber. 
He paused at the door and took 
in the scene with a glance full of 
surprise and pain. After months 
of good behaviour the old beset- 
ting sin had conquered. 

Mrs. Keane saw sorrow and 
scorn in her son’s eyes, and shrank 
away with a shiver. He noted 
that, and going up to her, said, 
with the tenderness of a great love 
in his voice, 

‘Don’t be so troubled, mother ; 
it may never happen again.’ 

She gave him a look of piteous 
gratitude, and her tears began to 
flow like rain; the softness of his 
tone had thawed the ice at her 
heart. Bernard let her cry in 
peace, and, going up to the couch, 
he placed a cushion under the 
man’s head, seeing which the wo- 
man began to sob. 

‘There, he is better now; let 
him sleep it off, mother. It’s not 
so bad after all. Go to bed, and 
to-morrow it will be all right.’ 

She got up wearily, and went 
into a little back room, sighing a 
faint good-night. 

Bernard went up a few steps to 


a garret under the roof, and lay on 
his humble bed, watching the moon 
as she rose higher and higher in 
the sky, flooding his mean dwelling 
with a silvery radiance beautiful as 
the happiness which was keeping 
him awake. 

Had he really ever loved before ? 
Could any previous experience be 
compared to the glory that seemed 
to crown his existence now? Had 
his passion for Ursula been any- 
thing like it? Was it not pity and 
an ardent worship of beauty, to 
which his art made him peculiarly 
susceptible, rather than the utter 
devotion he felt towards Ethel 
Seymour? In his deep desire to 
respect the dead, he had given an 
idea of perfect love for his wife 
which the facts did not entirely 
carry out. How lovely Ethel had 
looked in her fresh indignant sur- 
prise that so vital a secret should 
have existed! With what heavenly 
sweetness she had forgiven him! 
Not in words, for he had rather 
been permitted to read the uplift- 
ing of her eyes, and in a hundred 
ways he had felt that her love was 
stronger than her pride. He be- 
lieved, as he lay in that still moon- 
light, that he loved Ethel as he 
had never loved woman in his life. 
That other passion had been of 
earth, this had the holiness of 
eternity in it. He scarcely thought 
of the girl’s beauty, for her very 
identity was swallowed up in his 
own being, and she seemed to 
have become a part of his very 
life. In his delicious dreaming, 
Bernard forgot the trouble that 
had fallen on his own household ; 
but when the daylight broke, and 
through the thin flooring he heard 
the suppressed sobs of a woman 
in such grief that she had not 
closed her eyes that night, it went 
to his heart like a reproach. How 
could he, how dared he, dream of 
perfect happiness when his mother 
suffered so sorely? 
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When Bernard went down-stairs, 
Mrs. Keane was busy at her house- 
hold work, looking white and hag- 
gard, as if the man—still out- 
stretched on the couch—was dead 
rather than degraded. 

The mother and son sat down 
to breakfast together in silence ; 
the door firmly closed that their 
disgrace might be shut out from 
the neighbours. 

No single morsel crossed the 
woman’s pale lips. Even there, 
amongst those rough coarse work- 
men of the quarry, the demon of 
drink had made her a social pariah. 
Even there, in that wild uncivilised 
life, she hung her head, while her 
heart sank in shame. 

‘My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me? Why art 
Thou so far from helping me ?” 

These were the piteous words 
that ran through her brain. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


Ir was a rough and motley 
crowd that had assembled at the 
comer of a narrow street just out- 
side a Lager-bier saloon in Haar- 
lem. 

Like a second Orpheus, a boy, 
who extracted lovely sounds from 
a time-blackened violin, had at- 
tracted that crowd, in the midst of 
which a slight girlish figure could 
be seen, a child with big blue eyes 
and fair waving hair, who, with 
down-cast lids and flushing cheeks 
and a tiny basket in her hand, 
flitted here and there for ‘ alms.’ 

Poor little Nell! The idea of 
al fresco concerts, which were to 
have rendered Lennard rich and 
famous, had fallen to the ground 
from the first moment of treading 
American soil. The Yankees, too 
acute to part with dollars, scarcely 
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bestowed cents on the fragile boy, 
whose wonderful genius excited 
their astonishment. Weary and 
footsore, the trio, who had set forth 
on their Transatlantic journey full 
of hope, wandered from street to 
street in New York, and finally 
reached the very outskirts of the 
city. 

‘Not a dollar’s worth of cents,’ 
Nell whispered disconsolately to 
little Weston, who stood meekly 
behind, reduced to half his normal 
size by a paucity of food. ‘We 
sha’n’t be able to buy Lennard his 
supper, and he looks so hungry, 
father !’ the child cried piteously. 

‘Try another round,’ answered 
the old man, in a shaky voice. He 
too was hungry. 

She obeyed him. Again with 
downcast eyes—for Nell was a- 
shamed to beg—she went amongst 
the crowd, holding out the basket 
deprecatingly, and, as the round 
was nearly completed, a dollar note 
fluttered in. 

The child forgot her shyness and 
her shame, and raised her pretty 
blue eyes to see who the generous 
giver of so munificent a sum was. 

The basket neariy dropped from 
her hand, and smiles and dimples 
broke all over her little wan face. 

*‘O Mr. Bernard,’ she cried, 
‘wherever Aave you dropped from?’ 
She stopped short, coloured, and 
murmured nervously, ‘ But perhaps 
a gentleman like you would not 
care to be seen speaking to beggars 
like us.’ 

‘ Not care to speak to you, Nell ” 
and Bernard patted her heartily 
on the back. ‘ Not care to recog- 
nise old friends even under new 
phases of life! I am not quite 
such a ruffian. Where's your 
father? I have been listening to 
Lennard. How well he plays!’ 

‘ And how ill he looks! O Mr. 
Bernard, I am so glad you have 
found us! You may help us to 
earn something to make Lennard 
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strong again. Of course he is not 
starved, she went on, with an 
attempt at hiding the straits they 
were in; ‘but he can’t eat cheap 
things.’ 

‘I can get him a splendid whisky 
smash,’ said a man, who overheard 
her. 

Nell made a wry face and waved 
her hand impatiently ; but little 
Weston pressed forward with eager- 
ness. 

*‘I—I will take the smash,’ he 
mumbled, rubbing his hands to- 
gether gleefully. 

‘ Father,’ whispered Nell, ‘I am 
ashamed of you !’ 

‘Well, well; no matter, I can 
do without it,’ said the little man, 
retreating almost with tears in his 
eyes; ‘ but it’s hard—mighty hard!’ 

‘Never mind, father, here’s Mr. 
Bernard; he’s nicer than whisky 
smash 

She left the two together, and 
went to a wooden bench outside 
the Lager-bier saloon, on which 
Lennard was half lying. 

‘Are you very hungry?’ she 
asked him, as tenderly as a mother. 

‘No, not so much, only so tired ! 
Shall we never, never find her, Nell?” 

‘By and by. Have patience, 
dear.’ 

‘But it’s so long—weeks and 
weeks !’ 

‘I know it ; but I think we are 
on the track now.’ 

‘I shall ever reach her,’ mur- 
mured the boy, closing his eyes 
wearily. ‘Don’t you see, Nell, 
how weak and good for nothing I 
am getting ?” 

‘Weak, nonsense! Good for no- 
thing, how foolish! You are only 
tired and hungry, and I have news 
for you, Lennard. Who do you 
think that is?” 

She pointed to Bernard, who 
had grown a beard that altered 
him. 

Lennard did not stir, though he 
raised his head and looked. Some- 


thing strange had come over him. 
He shivered from head to foot, 
and dropped his broad white lids 
over his eyes, as if to shut every- 
thing out of sight. Something 
made him shrink and recoil from 
Bernard Keane’s handsome face. 

‘ Lennard, don’t you see—don’t 
you hear ?’ cried Nell anxiously. 

He tried to rise with an effort, 
and smiled a sickly smile. 

‘Iam not very well, and that 
makes me feel strange; but I am 
glad to see you, Mr. Keane,’ he 
said gently as Bernard advanced 
towards him. 

‘Where is father? where 7s he ? 
cried Nell, alert in an instant. 
She turned round just in time to 
see the little man place an empty 
glass on a table near the door of 
the saloon, and surreptitiously wipe 
his lips with the back of his hand. 

‘Come here, father!’ she called 
imperatively. ‘Lennard is not 
well.’ 

* Not well—not well!’ exclaimed 
little Weston, bustling up in dis- 
may. ‘Wants a whisky smash, 
that’s what he wants.’ 

‘Lennard was always delicate,’ 
Bernard remarked, looking com- 
passionately at the boy. ‘I hope 
the air here will benefit him ; it’s 
healthier than in New York itself.’ 

Lennard smiled again, and cast 
a wistful glance at Nell, who crept 
towards him and bent her head to 
his. 

‘ Ask him if he has met her.’ 

She nodded her head and turned 
to Bernard. 

‘I was so taken aback, I forgot 
everything. Where can we find 
Mrs. Keane ?” 

‘Not far off; some fifteen miles 
from this.’ 

‘Fifteen miles; that is a long 
distance. Oh, if we had wings!’ she 
replied. 

‘You need not pray for wings, 
little one,’ Bernard said, laughing. 
‘I have got a trap here ; get in all 
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of you, and we'll go and have sup- 
per with my mother.’ 

Lennard got up quickly from 
his bench, tucked the violin-case 
under his arm, and put on his 
cap. 

‘In which 
go?’ he asked. 
‘ There !’ 

‘It looks beautiful out yonder,’ 
he cried. ‘Iam quite ready.’ 

A curious inspiration seemed to 
have seized on the boy. His eyes 
shone like diamonds, his cheeks 
became vividly red, and no coral 
was ever brighter than the lips 
through which his breath panted 
hot and fast. Bernard lifted Len- 
nard into the trap—an American 
conveyance yclept a rockaway— 
which resembled a square box on 
four wheels with a protruding cover 
in front for the driver. Into the 
vehicle little Weston and Nell were 
carefully stowed away as well, be- 
sides sundry bags and the two 
violins. Bernard whipped up the 
horse, which, though aged and pur- 
blind, possessed trotting capacities, 
and, after a long but pleasant drive 
through the green country, they 
halted before a shanty. 

Nell sprang out of the vehicle 
and threw herself on her knees 
before Mrs. Keane, who stood 
transfixed with amazement at her 
unexpected visitors. 

‘O ma’am, I have found you, I 
have found you!’ the child cried, 
big drops of delight glistening in 
her eyes, and, seizing the woman’s 
thin hands, she kissed them fer- 
vently. 

Mrs. Keane was greatly affected. 
She raised the little creature in her 
arms and embraced her over and 
over again. 

‘Nell, Nell, it seems like a mira- 
cle to see you here!’ 

*O ma’am, we have been search- 
ing for you ever so long, and could 
not get a sight of you in any street 
in New York. America is so wide 
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and long, and stretches off and off. 
Never mind; we are here now, 
Lennard and I, to say nothing of 
father.’ 

‘ And are you come to stay with 
me, Nell?’ Mrs. Keane asked 
kindly. 

‘Till Lennard gets better, ma’am, 
if you will let us. Lennard is ill. 
I am afraid he is getting worse, for 
he grows so beautiful, it makes my 
heart sick.’ 

Here the boy came in. 

Mrs. Keane was so struck by 
the ethereal beauty of his face that 
she remained motionless, gazing 
upon him as if an angel had alight- 
ed on her path. 

Nell took him by the hand in 
her matronly protecting fashion, 
and led him up. 

‘You don’t know Lennard again, 
ma’am, but he remembers you and 
loves you dearly, don’t you, Len- 
nard ?” 

‘ Yes,’ answered the boy sweetly, 
‘I remember you well—as well as 
I remember mother !’ 

Mrs. Keane clasped his hand. 

The palms were hot and dry; 
the slender fingers so fragile that 
it seemed as if the slightest touch 
would bend or break them. 

‘You are not well,’ she said, with 
a voice full of pity that went to his 
sensitive heart. 

‘Yes, ma'am, I am well now. 
It seems just as if I had got home 
at last !’ 

And Lennard let his lids droop, 
sighing with content. 

‘And so it shall be your home 
as long as you like; but you must 
be hungry,’ Mrs. Keane said, mark- 
ing the thin pinched look on his 
chiselled features. 

‘He zs hungry, ma’am,’ Nell 
broke in, with a bright blush at her 
own hardihood. 

‘There are some birds in the 
house, Nell. Suppose you try your 
skill at cooking them. The kitchen 
is there ; and Mrs. Keane pointed 
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to a mite of a room, very little 
larger than an ordinary cupboard. 

Nell took to her work at once, 
and very soon brought in her dish. 

‘There, ma’am,’ she said, ‘ the 
supper is ready! And oh, dear 
me, how beautiful it is to feel at 
home again !’ she burst out merrily, 
as she fluttered about like a honey- 
bee among rose thickets. 

She placed a chair at the head 

of the table, and gave Mrs. Keane 
a gentle patronising pat on the 
shoulder as she made her sit in it. 
Then she put Lennard and her 
father in their places, and unmindful 
of her own young healthy appetite, 
which for many a day had not been 
satisfied, prepared to wait. 
_ The next morning Lennard, feel- 
ing better from the rest and quie- 
tude which an idea of home had 
given him, wandered off to the 
river, plucking the locust flowers, 
and pausing to watch the gorgeous- 
plumaged fire-birds hopping from 
branch to branch, as he went : there 
were blue birds too—creatures of 
the loveliest azure imaginable; and 
katydids that had kept him awake 
in the night with their strange 
monotonous voice. Over his shoul- 
der—like a minstrel boy of old— 
his violin was slung by a ribbon. 
Thus with the flowers and birds 
he loved, and the violin which was 
his dearest friend, the boy strolled 
along, breathing the unwonted 
clearness and brightness of the air 
with languid pleasure, and feeling 
almost strong and well. 

On the brink of the river stood a 
clump of maple trees, over which a 
wild vine had tangled and netted 
itself, lifting its graceful stems in 
the sunshine and sweeping down- 
wards in rich leafage. At the foot 
of these trees a rough rustic seat 
was placed, and seating himself, 
Lennard began to play. At first 
the west wind, as it whispered and 
sighed along the nodding grass, 
was not fainter than the sounds he 


drew. The murmur of the stream 
and the hum of summer insects 
swelled into harmony with his 
music, and he played dreamily on. 
By degrees the strains swelled 
louder and more sustained. The 
air thrilled with their sweetness, 
and the very birds in the trees 
above appeared to listen with their 
heads on one side, till the inspira- 
tion seized them, and they began 
to sing in chorus. Jubilant with 
enthusiasm, the boy’s face grew 
heavenly in its spiritual beauty; a 
smile, sweet as a seraph’s, parted 
his coral lips, his sapphire eyes were 
positively luminous, and his hands, 
delicate and white as a girl’s, shook 
and quivered as they flitted over 
the magic strings. The sounds 
came with a liquid glow from under 
his touch, but it seemed to him as 
though an unseen brook was rip- 
pling into the river. 

Wild strange fantasies occupied 
his soul until the morning shadows 
began to uplift themselves from the 
water, and the glorious sun crept 
in upon him through the trailing 
vine, making everything around 
more beautiful. Up the river bank 
a little way, sheltered by some 
flowering shrubs, a girl was gather- 
ing wild strawberries that grew in 
masses amongst the grass. As the 
first sound of the music reached 
her, Ethel Seymour stood motion- 
less, her basket offruit hanging over 
her arm, her head bent to listen. 

Presently she crept softly along 
through the emerald grass until she 
reached the group of maple trees, 
behind which she stood entranced, 
and wondering if it was magical 
music that she heard. The wind 
stirred the maple leaves, and peep- 
ing through them she saw a boy 
sitting on the rustic bench—a boy 
beautiful as anything Raphael ever 
painted. His cheek, dyed with vivid 
crimson, was resting against the 
violin from which his slender fin- 
gers drew such delicious sounds. 
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Ethel was what is called fanatica 
per la musica; from her babyhood 
she had adored the most beautiful 
art that exists in the world. 

She seized a little twig of the 
tree, broke it off and threw it at 
the boy. 

‘Lennard, Lennard! how come 
you in this out-of-the-way place ?’ 
she cried, in her old ringing voice 
that had never left his ear. 

Lennard dropped his beloved 
violin to the ground, all the hot 
crimson died out of his face, and 
he trembled from head to foot, as 
if an angel had just appeared to 
him. Then the breath came back 
to his half-parted lips, his sapphire 
eyes filled with inexpressible glad- 
ness, and clasping his fragile fingers 
together, in an ecstasy of thanks- 
giving as it were, he exclaimed 
fervently, 

‘It is she, it is she! 
was home” 

‘Are you ill? How white you 
look! I hope itis nothing serious, 
Lennard,’ said Ethel, sitting down 
beside him on the bench, and pat- 
ting his cheek. ‘ Howyou shake! 
Did I frighten you so much ? 

‘Frighten me!’ he whispered 
hoarsely ; it seemed difficult for 
him to speak, his heart was so 
full. ‘Oh, no; if I tremble it is 
because—because I am so grate- 
ful to God for having heard my 
prayer.’ 

Ethel coloured—she scarcely 
knew why—the boy was so strange, 
yet after all he was but a lad, and 
she could not rebuke his manner 
and tone as she would have if he 
had been older. 

She stooped and picked up the 
violin. 

‘Is it broken?’ she questioned. 
‘I hope it isn’t.’ 

He took the instrument from 
her lap. Next to the girl at his 
side the violin was the dearest 
thing to him in all the world. He 
swept his hand lightly over the 
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strings, and smiled when they gave 
out their usual sounds. 

The smile, so bright, so tender, 
brought the dimples to play round 
Ethel’s mouth. She caught the 
hand that caressed the violin, and 
held it in her own. 

‘How hot it is, Lennard!’ she 
murmured pityingly. ‘Surely you 
must be ill? 

‘No, I am well now, and so 
happy ! 

The girl stole her arm round the 
shadowy form and drew him close 
to her. He seemed scarcely more 
than a child to her as she looked 
at him under the sunbeams that 
quivered on his fair hair, and re- 
vealed the delicacy of his features, 
grown even smaller by sickness. 
The boy laid down his head on her 
shoulder, and the healthy bloom 
on her cheek touched the burning 
glow on his. Then he sighed, and 
closed his eyes. 

‘ Are you tired, Lennard ? 

He tried to say ‘No,’ but the 
word died on his mouth in a little 
low laugh of happiness. 

‘ By and by you will tell me,’ she 
said gently, ‘how I find you here. 
It seems so strange!’ 

‘Not strange to me, not to me! 
God orders things, you know. He 
listens when we pray. Mother told 
me that. And what she said must 
be true.’ 

Ethel grew quiet and almost awed 
as she listened. It seemed as if 
some angel had folded his wings 
and nestled close to her on his 
way to heaven. 

‘We have been travelling about 
a long, long time,’ said the boy; ‘but 
could find no trace of any one we 
wanted. But never mind; here we 
are at last, and this is rest.’ 

‘You were looking for Mrs. 
Keane. She has talked of you and 
your sister so often.’ 

‘Has she? Nell loves her so. 


She never was happy till we started 
for America.’ 
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‘You know Mrs. Keane’s son, 
do you not?’ asked Ethel, blush- 
ing like a rose. 

‘Yes, he was very good to us, 
and he brought us here; I am grate- 
ful to him for ‘Aa¢#. How strong 
and well he looks ! 

‘ Ah, that is from the outdoor life 
and the air of this place. You will 
soon get well with it, and be as 
rosy as the rest of us.’ 

A faint expression of denial came 
to the boy’s face, but he said no- 
thing. After a while he sat upright, 
and was astonished at the strength 
that had come to him. 

‘How pretty everything is!’ he 
said; ‘I did not notice it so much 
before. The sunlight on the water 
there is just like a silver flame.’ 

Ethel looked out upon the river, 
smiling pleasantly, as if she had 
heard what he was saying and 
dreamed over it. At last she start- 
ed just a little, and answered him: 

‘Would you like to see the river 
closer? There is a little boat moor- 
ed up there ; it will hold us both’ 

‘I cannot row,’ Lennard replied 
shyly. ‘My hands are not strong 
enough.’ 

‘ But I can.’ 

‘You can row a boat!’ 

He laughed, evidently amused. 

*Yes,I can. I have been rowing 
this morning ; that was how I came 
here—’ 

‘From heaven—if it only were 
so, I should be glad to go back 
with you.’ 

‘If I cannot take you to heaven, 
Lennard, we may have a nice trip 
down the river. It is quite safe.’ 

‘I should never be afraid to go 
anywhere with you.’ 

‘Come, then.’ 

She went down to the water's 
edge and stepped into the tinycraft, 
and held out her arms towards the 
boy, who was by her side in a 
moment. She took the oars and 
pushed into the stream, laughing 
merrily. 


‘Now,’ she said, ‘I have got you 
and the violin all to myself, let us 
give the fish some music. Go on 
with that lovely tune you wem 
playing.’ 

‘Oh, not that,’ he cried ; ‘it was 
sad! We must be gay, like my 
heart. Oh, if the violin had the 
power to speak so much happiness ! 
But nothing can do that.’ 

He began to play a lively air, 
and they floated down the water: 
Ethel feeling as if a beautiful child 
had been intrusted to her keeping ; 
Lennard wondering in his soul if 
the brightest places in Paradise 
could be equal to that river, and if 
the spirits that haunt them could 
be half so lovely as she who had 
brought him a new lease of life. 

Meanwhile, Nell had taken a 
fancy to explore a little, and went 
down to the river, remarking every- 
thing she saw. It was all so strange 
to her, poor little town-bred mor- 
sel. Ifa bird started up at her 
feet it seemed like magic, and she 
watched its career with wide-open 
eyes. The green fruit, as it hung 
in clusters on the vines, was a mar- 
vel toher. She wondered what use 
this or that was, for an honest idea 
of utility in everything was as na- 
tural to the child as music and 
poetical fancies were to her bro- 
ther. 

Sitting down on the edge, on 
a huge stone, she took a survey of 
the spot. Just where she sat, a 
fine old forest giant lifted the bank 
into a green knoll with its thick 
roots, that crept into the water, 
and gleamed through it like a knot 
of huge serpents. The trunk of 
the tree had been hollowed out 
and burnt in by some prairie fire 
years before, making asmall cavern. 

‘ What a snug parlour that would 
make for a fairy!’ she said to her- 
self. ‘It’s almost big enough for 
me. I'll try if I can’t get inside.’ 

She was on the point of edging 
herself in sideways, when she 
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caught sight of the little boat, with 
Lennard and the girl he had been 
searching for so long. 

‘He has found her! she cried 
out eagerly. ‘Now he will get 
well, and she will be so glad, won’t 
you, mother dear ?’ she questioned, 
lifting up her blue eyes wistfully to 
the sky. ‘I think I will run and 
tell father.’ 

She hesitated, and, as she did 
so, the boat shot in to the shore. 

Ethel had seen the girl, and 
asked who she was. 

‘Jump in here,’ she called out; 
‘there is room for us all.’ 

Nell made a jump to the lower 
bank ; another from that into the 
boat, landing in the bottom of it, 
where she settled down quiet as a 
mouse, and, in spite of herself, her 
heart beating with fright. It was 
a novel position, and she hardly 
liked the rocking of the water. 

‘What a queer little thing!’ Ethel 
thought to herself, smiling under 
the scrutiny of the blue eyes. ‘ His 
sister, but so unlike him. She does 
not seem to care a bit for his mu- 
sic, either.’ 

No more she did. Such music 
with Nell was only one source of 
the family living. Everything that 
brought in money and household 
comfort was as good as music to 
the practical little creature. After 
examining Ethel, her glance fell on 
some green grapes in the boat, 
and, seizing on a bunch, she called 
out, in a most pathetic passage of 
the violin, ‘ What are these ?” 

Ethel shook her head, and, still 
listening with all her ears, whisper- 
ed, ‘ Grapes.’ 

‘Good to eat?’ persisted Nell, 
crushing all the sourness out of 
one between her white teeth, and 
making a terrible grimace. 

‘They must be cooked,’ whis- 
pered Ethel again. 

‘Oh, I know, stewed with sugar. 
Just set me ashore, please, miss ; 
Til get some for Mrs. Keane. 
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Sweet and sour make tremendous 
preserves, I have heard. Please, 
put me on the land! I don't like 
this—it feels like being a baby, and 
tocked in a cradle.’ 

Nell was soon half buried in the 
trailing foliage of a vine, so laden 
with fruit that she uttered a gleeful 
shout. No wonder—a host of rich 
clusters hung their shadows be- 
tween her and the sunshine, which 
came through and around them in 
golden light. 

‘ Lots of fruit—enough for jam 
and tarts and puddings and 
pickles.’ 

She scrambled out of the thicket, 
her skirt full of grapes, when she 
met Bernard Keane. 

He paused a moment on seeing 
her, and asked quietly if she had 
seen Miss— 

Then, remembering that Nell 
knew no one in the place, he 
checked himself, coloured deeply, 
and looked out towards the river. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Nell glibly, 
‘I have just been rocking with 
her. Listen, and you will hear 
Lennard’s violin whispering to the 
leaves.’ 

‘She is with some one, then ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Bernard, the young 
lady is with my own brother, and 
delighted with him. No wonder, 
he is so beautiful !’ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A GUILTY PAST. 


BERNARD turned back home- 
wards reluctantly. He was miser- 
able and despondent, and, in a 
tumult of feeling, had gone blindly 
in search of Ethel. 

That very morning he had asked 
Mr. Seymour’s consent to their 
marriage, and had been refused it, 
not rudely or roughly, but with a 
bland firmness that allows no per- 
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suasion, and admits of no hope. 
When Bernard asked for the rea- 
sons, they were promptly given. 

Bernard Keane had neither po- 
sition, family, wealth, nor any one of 
the requisites which could warrant 
his proposing to the only child of 
a man who had all the requisites 
save wealth. It was said kindly, 
but with sufficient force to kill 
hope in a proud heart. Every word 
of the objections was true. _ Ber- 
nard was assuredly as uncertain of 
his future as any man of twenty- 
seven could be. A good educa- 
tion, natural intelligence, and the 
moderate salary of a platelayer on 
the railway, were all he had to 
offer. These he had offered, with 
all due humility, and they were re- 
jected. 

In the first severe pang of 
wounded pride, he sought for the 
girl he loved, but found that she 
was not alone. Lennard was but 
a boy, still he could not help a 
sore jealous sort of feeling stealing 
over him at any one enjoying 
Ethel’s sweet smiles and kindly 
words. So he went home, and be- 
took himself to the creature dearest 
to him on earth—his mother. 

Nell saw that something was 
wrong, and, with unusual shrewd- 
ness, she crept away to the little 
kitchen, where she fell to picking 
the grapes, now and then casting 
curious glances through a small 
back window at Bernard and Mrs. 
Keane, who sat together in earnest 
conversation. 

The young man’s face was trou- 
bled, but the woman’s face was 
deeply clouded with anxiety and 
pain. 

‘And he said that ? 

Mrs. Keane spoke in a low con- 
centrated voice, and the colour, 
warm and red, began to flicker in 
her cheek. 

Bernard marked the agitation on 
her features, and saw, too, how her 
fingers shook, as she made an effort 
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to continue the work she was 
doing. 

* Yes, mother, it was his chief 
objection. Had I possessed any 
connections worth speaking of, I 
believe he would have been less 
positive in his refusal; but I had 
only Steven Keane, and—and 
he—’ 

The wife, who worshipped her 
drunken brute of a husband, shrank 
back visibly. 

‘Yes, yes—I know! 

‘Mother, you have never told 
me who my father was !’ 

She turned as white as death, 
and caught at the table as if to 
steady herself. 

‘Is there nothing to take away 
Mr. Seymour's prejudices, in my 
family or in the past?’ 

She did not answer him for a 
moment. Then she abruptly ques- 
tioned him herself. 

‘Bernard, do you love the girl 
so much ? 

‘Love her? Good Heavens, 
mother, can you ask me that, when 
you know that I went with all my 
disadvantages patent enough to 
myself, and begged her father to 
give her to me! It was almost as 
sharp as a knife cutting my throat, 
when I felt that a refusal was my 
due.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Keane murmured, 
as if talking to herself. ‘It was a 
downfall for proud blood to suffer.’ 

*You have not answered me 
about my father!’ he cried, a little 
impetuously, 

Again she evaded him with a 
question. 

‘And the girl loves you? It is 
no light passion on her part—no 
fancy that will die out? Boy, boy, 
tell me truthfully—have you dis- 
covered what real love is ?” 

‘We love each other truly and 
deeply, in such earnest that it ad- 
mits of no doubt,’ Bernard replied 
passionately, his eyes lighting up, 
his face reddening with his words. 
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‘And Ethel Seymour is your 
first love, Bernard ?” 

He grew ashen white, and, after 
a dead silence that lasted a minute 
or two, he poured out his story to 
his mother’s ears—all, all that has 
been told before. 

Mrs. Keane, recollecting the 
fierce anger and dark beauty of the 
girl she had met on the staircase 
of Nell’s dwelling in Liverpool, 
inwardly thanked God for having 
broken the fetters that would have 
chained her only son down to 
earthiness for ever. 

‘Bernard,’ she said, after a 
while, ‘ we will talk over this mat- 
ter again—you have taken me by 
surprise. I knew that an explana- 
tion must come in time, but just 
now it finds me unprepared.’ 

Bernard kissed her and went 
out, comforted without just reason, 
perhaps. 

After he was gone, the effect of 
the interview became painfully visi- 
ble in the woman. She sat for 
some time, her hands locked in her 
lap, gazing at the floor, in deep 
thought. 

The exigences of the case de- 
manded some sacrifice evidently— 
a sacrifice which it was almost 
death to make. 

Once more she went into her 
own room, and unlocked the old 
box which accompanied her wher- 
ever she went. She drew out the 
old leathern letter-case, and, quick- 
ly unripping the lining, extracted 
the sheet of printed paper. 

It was easy to see that it was 
killing the woman to read the 
words that stood out large and dis- 
tinct, but she went through them 
twice, the first time in shivering 
haste; then once more—slowly, 
slowly—growing colder and whiter 
the while. 

This document, with two others, 
that seemed to be a marriage cer- 
tificate and baptismal certificate, 
and a sealed letter, she placed 
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carefully in the bosom of her 
dress. 

After this she went back and sat 
down by the window in the sitting- 
room, drearily watching Nell as 
she flitted about. This lasted a- 
boutan hour; then Mrs. Keane gave 
a great start, as though she had 
suddenly aroused from some hor- 
rible nightmare. 

‘Go and find my son, and tell 
him to come to me at once,’ she 
ordered, awing Nell by her im- 
perative tone and her pallor. 

The child ran off and found 
Bernard, who, on entering the 
shanty, saw his mother pacing up 
and down, trembling, but resolute. 
He closed the door after him, and 
then remarked that the blinds had 
been carefully pulled down and 
the curtains closely drawn, leaving 
the room in dim twilight, in the 
midst of which Mrs. Keane stood 
like a ghost. 

‘Come here,’ she said, seating 
herself ; ‘come here, Bernard! 
and, O my son, kiss me once 
more—once more, with the old 
love, before I make you hate me 
for ever !’ 

The voice was shrill with pain ; 
the haggard face uplifted to him 
was piteous to behold. 

He went up to her, and, drop- 
ping on his knees, wound both 
arms round her, kissing her cold 
hand and white face with eager- 
ness. 

She shivered under his caresses, 
and pushed him from her; then 
drew him closer, and kissed him 
again and again, crying out, 

‘It is the last—last time ; after 
this your lips will recoil from mine, 
Bernard ? 

‘ Mother, you don’t know ow I 
love you,’ he said soothingly. 

‘Not enough to overcome dis- 
grace and—gui/t,” she answered, in 
a low frightened voice, while her 
eyes feverishly scanned his face. 

‘Enough to overcome every- 
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thing, be it misfortune or disgrace. 
The one holy fact that you are my 
mother will lift me above all.’ 

Then she burst into tears, and 
sobbed piteously. 

‘I would never have told you. 
I would never have done it, but 
that your happiness is at stake. I 
am an old woman—old, worn, 
broken—incapable of much be- 
yond sorrow. You are young; 
years of life, please God, lie before 
you; and I will purchase your 
happiness at any risk. Read this 
letter. I wrote it, thinking to die 
in silence ; hoping that, with the 
grave between us, you might not 
blame so much. But God will 
not let this cup pass from me.’ 

She put the sealed letter in his 
hands, together with the three do- 
cuments she had taken from the 
old trunk. 

He glanced at the door, as if of 
a mind to go outside, but she 
pointed to a seat in the window. 

‘Read it there,’ she said. 

Bernard sat down, raised the 
blind a little, and took up the 
printed paper. 

A stream of light fell directly 
upon his features. Who shall de- 
scribe the horror, the anxiety de- 
picted on them? His cheek 
flushed, his eyes kindled, his hands 
clenched fiercely together. 

Then he glanced at the certifi- 
cates of marriage and baptism, 
and let all three papers fall from 
his hand. For a little while there 
was almost a weird silence in the 
room, broken only by the rapid 
beating of those two human hearts. 

Then Bernard took up the sealed 
letter. In a minute or two a look 
of intense and tender commise- 
ration stole into his eyes, and Mrs. 
Keane felt that her son was think- 
ing of her as if already in her 
grave, as she had desperately 
prayed to be before the history 
of her life—before the guilty past 
—should be revealed to him. 
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When the paper rustled in turn- 
ing over the leaves, the tension of 
the woman’s nerves was so great 
that a faint shriek died in her 
throat. She sat there like a poor 
hunted animal, waiting for the 
deadly bullet which was to pierce 
her breast. Of all her hard 
wretched life, this hour was one of 
the bitterest. 

Bernard rose at last, grasping 
the papers in his hands. She saw 
that he moved unsteadily, and 
kept his glance fixed downwards, 
as if afraid of wounding her by 
it. Feeling this, she shrank back 
breathless. The motion that she 
made—faint as it was—struck him 
with infinite remorse. In an in- 
stant he was bending over her; 
again he kissed her with a tender- 
ness unknown to her lips. 

‘My mother, my poor, poor mo- 
ther ? 

Then his manhood gave way, 
and, with her withered cheek 
pressed against his, he wept like 
a child. 

‘And all this horror and misery 
you have had to bear alone; not 
even your own son has shared the 
burden,’ he said, smoothing her 
gray hair softly with his trembling 
hand. 

‘My sorrow would have made 
you sad, my guilt degraded you,’ 
she replied. 

‘Do not speak of gui/t—such a 
word is not for a son to hear. It 
there was guilt, a lifetime of atone- 
ment and repentance is surely 
enough.’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried bitterly ; 
‘atonement is not a thing of this 
world. The time which God gives 
us is all His own; we cannot take 
one portion in which to redeem 
another. What human soul can 
atone for wrong done? Like a 
stone cast into the river, the wrong 
sends forth its circles, which no- 
thing can arrest. Repentance may 
be ours, but atonement seldom.’ 

QQ 
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* How hopelessly you talk, mo- 
ther!’ 

‘Because I feel hopeless, but 
more at rest since you know all. 
Ethel’s father will consent when 
he hears your true name.’ 

‘No,’ answered Bernard firmly ; 
‘let that rest between us two. I 
will not run the risk of revealing 
it, not even to win Ethel.’ 

Mrs. Keane drew a deep breath 
—a heavy stone seemed rolled 
away from her heart. 

She held out her hand. 

‘It will not be for long, Ber- 
nard ; I am getting near the end.’ 


CHAPTER L. 
WHAT THE LETTER SAID. 

SHE was a criminal, hiding from 
justice. 7is mother was deemed 
a murderess. 

This horrible thought flashed 
like lightning across his brain, 
scorching and searing it. He 
staggered like a drunkard, then 
stumbled blindly on and on, with 
nale quivering lips and laboured 
breath, until he reached a distant 
knoll. There, concealed from hu- 
man eyes that might pry on his 
shame, he flung himself on the 
ground, and, taking the fatal letter 
from his breast, prepared to peruse 
it once more. 

He thought he might better un- 
derstand its true import, removed 
from the gaze of those pleading 
anguished eyes. 


‘Bernard, my Son,—Your mo- 
ther sends this from her grave. 
Remembering that, have mercy ! 
It is right that you should know 
the dark history of my life, and so 
I write it—write with shaking 
fingers and a quaking heart, quak- 
ing for fear of your Aatred, Ber- 
nard ! 

‘I married at eighteen a man 
many years older than myself—a 
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man cruel, crafty, and violent, whom 
I soon learnt to loathe. Vainly I 
strove to conquer a feeling that 
was sinful before my Maker. 

‘ Children were born to me; but 
wretched, rudderless, and reckless, 
I saw them die one by one, and 
hardly a tear bedimmed my eye. 
You were the youngest, the only 
one spared; and even you, per- 
chance, would have failed to awaken 
a spark of maternal love, had I 
not suddenly become a wreck in 
name and fortune, with naught to 
cling to in the world, save your- 
self. Then it was that in your 
innocent smile I found my only 
joy ; the touch of your baby fingers 
the only solace for my tortured 
soul. This letter must be brief, 
for it opens afresh wounds that 
have never healed, and my heart 
seems bleeding to death. 

‘ Well, Bernard, time progressed, 
and with it hatred of my husband. 
Hate lived and grew stronger each 
day, and I was of a passionate 
impulsive nature too, that could 
brook neither reason nor patience. 

‘ The man, to whom I was linked 
until death should break the bond, 
fell ill. 

‘A better spirit stole over me. 
I grew resolute to forget the bit- 
terness of the past, and to do my 
duty bravely. Night and day, 
oblivious of self, I waited on him, 
ministered to his wants, lavished 
on him the care that a woman 
bestows freely on the man she 
loves—wntil one nigh. 

‘Bernard, I implore you, have 
mercy! I was mad, surely mad/ 

‘The room was darkened ; the 
heavy curtains of the bed, with 
dark shadows trailing over them, 
looked like a pal! ; a ghastly face 
lay on the pillow—it was a face I 
had never cared to look upon. 

‘Presently the cold gray eyes 
opened, a pang of suffering dis- 
torted the pallid features, the coarse 
and cruel mouth, and a lean hand 














went out towards a table on which 
two phials stood. 

‘One phial contained a harm- 
less restorative; the other phial 
held—/audanum. 

* “ Adelaide !” 

‘ The weak wavering voice, hard 
and metallic even in feebleness, 
called my name ; but I never an- 
swered. I was wide awake and 
spellbound in my chair, with my 
gaze fixed on that shadowy hand— 
the hand that I &vew was about 
to free me from the shackles I 
loathed. 

* Unsteadily but surely the wrong 
phial was lifted and drawn towards 
the dry eager lips; I could hear 
the deep panting breath ; I could 
almost count the faint slow throbs 
of the man’s heart. 

‘ Then of a sudden I essayed to 
scream and move ; but my tongue 
clove tomy mouth, my limbs seemed 
smitten with paralysis. 

‘ Fascinated, I sat with straining 
eyeballs, my nerves strung to steel 
with horrible excitement, and I 
saw—O God, O God !—that phial 
emptied at a draught. 

‘Some hours passed. I neither 
moved nor turned my head away 
from that awful face—it looked 
so strange and white, and it wore 
a mocking smile. Then, as the 
gray dawn broke, I crept towards 
the bed, put my ear to the lips, to 
the heart. There was neither 
breath nor throb. I pulled the 
sheet hastily over the face ; then, 
stealing out of that terrible room, 
I took you in my arms, and left 
the house. 

‘I was a widow, free from a 
marriage that had been a curse, 
but I took away with me a burden 
on my soul which nothing would 
ever remove. 

‘A few days afterwards, in an 
out-of the-way spot, Isaw a placard. 
O Bernard, the letters on it stood 
out like letters of fire. /¢ was a 
reward offered for my apprehension. 
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‘The world had known of the 
enmity between me and my hus- 
band. 

‘Could I prove that the lauda- 
num was not given by my hand ? 

‘Could I, with the proud Scotch 
blood in my veins, bear to stand a 
criminal before my judges? 

*So I slunk away like a guilty 
thing, leaving no trace of myself. 
Years and years, tortured by fear 
and remorse, I hardly ate or slept. 
My hand had committed no mur- 
der; but could I swear before /7im 
who seeth into human hearts that 
murder had not been in my soul ? 

‘Then suddenly—do not scorn 
me, Bernard !—love swept over my 
life—that first intense love that 
comes ovice to every woman. 

*I married Steven Keane, and 
I buried the old haunting name 
for ever. But, fool that I was to 
expect happiness to come to me 
after—after all !—you know, Ber- 
nard, what my life is. God grant 
me rest in my grave ? 


Bernard folded up the letter 
and dissed it. 

‘A record of misery, but not of 
guilt. Surely, surely God will judge 
her aright !' 

He tore the letter into shreds, 
and scattered them over the long 
green grass. The printed ‘ Reward’ 
shared the same fate, but the mar- 
riage and baptismal certificates he 
placed carefully in his breast. 

‘My poor mother! he mur- 
mured pitifully, with a loving smile 
on his mouth, ‘all the world may 
condemn you, but I cannot. To 
me you will always be the best 
and dearest of God’s creatures !’ 


CHAPTER LI. 
‘GOING HOME TO MOTHER.’ 


It was not very long before the 
caresses of Ethel and a sense of 
justice won a full consent to her 
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marriage with Bernard; but the 
engagement was to last a year, and 
was not to be made known to any 
one beyond the immediate rela- 
tives. The life led by the parties 
concerned rendered obedience to 
this mandate easy. The dwellers 
in the shanties troubled themselves 
but little about extraneous matter. 

Meanwhile Nell and Lennard 
had completely settled down in a 
tiny log hut close to Mrs. Keane’s 
cabin ; and little Weston spent his 
days at the refreshment shanty, 
helping the proprietor serve out 
whisky smashes, eye-openers, and 
an assortment of drinks the very 
fumes of which were enough to 
keep any moderate man in a state 
of semi-intoxication. He some- 
times went and did a little digging 
and gardening for Mrs. Keane, at 
which time he appeared prim and 
decorous enough to make Nell 
proud of him, and pin her faith to 
the country air as a capital correc- 
tive of intemperance and idleness. 

But poor little Nell had other 
troubles, which would not be put 
aside with delusions. 

After the first weeks, Lennard 
had begun to droop again. He 
was never at rest unless Ethel Sey- 
mour was somewhere in sight, and 
would sit hours together at the 
window watching the door of her 
house, with such intense yearning 
in his lovely eyes, that Mrs. Keane 
in very pity contrived to keep the 
girl near. When she was absent 
he never touched the violin; but 
sometimes, when he caught a 
glimpse of her in the garden or by 
the river bank, he would catch up 
the instrument, and with plaintive 
strains call her to him as plainly as 
though he had spoken in words. 

Ethel was sorry for the boy, and 
fascinated by his music; and her 
nature was light and reckless. Be- 
sides, she was happy in those first 
days of her engagement, and it was 
pleasurable to give the radiance of 
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her own joy to every one less fortu- 
nate than herself. She did not 
realise that the boy was dying, and 
that her presence as he approached 
‘the valley of the shadow’ was 
like that of an angel. Youth puts 
aside the idea of death, and is al- 
ways hopeful. Still Ethel knew 
that Lennard grew thinner and 
whiter each day; that unearthly 
harmonies seemed most natural to 
his violin ; and that the wan sweet 
beauty of his face was like a 
seraph’s pining for companionship. 

The girl would sit for hours lis- 
tening to him, holding his hand in 
hers—soothing him even with in- 
nocent sisterly kisses, and talking 
of the time when he would give 
concerts in New York, and she 
would bring half the world to listen. 

Lennard talked freely of dying 
to his sister; and when the big 
tears fell down her cheeks, he mur- 
mured with a smile, 

‘Don’t cry, Nell; I am not a- 
fraid of death. I feel as if I was 
only going home to mother.’ 

‘And she will be glad to see 
you,’ replied the child; ‘but I 
must stay behind.’ 

‘ Never mind, dear,’ the boy said. 
‘Life is very beautiful too; and 
even here God sends us angels.’ 

His glance went out towards 
Ethel as he spoke. It was a sweet 
dream he dreamt—full of visionary 
happiness, in which he floated 
slowly to his grave. 

One day, in the restlessness of 
his illness, he crept away to the 
river, and sat down on the rustic 
bench he had occupied the first 
morning that Ethel had appeared 
to him. The vines which had 
seized on the boughs of the maples, 
weaving themselves in and out, had 
grown thick and heavy since then, 
trailing to the earth, and yielding 
a cool green shelter that protected 
him from the sun and concealed 
him from sight. 

The boy had left his violin at 
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home, being too weak and weary 
even for so light a burden. As he 
sat, quiet and languid, the sound 
of footsteps sweeping through the 
grass behind the clump of trees 
disturbed him, for he wanted to be 
alone. Then he heard a voice that 
made his heart leap. It was speak- 
ing softly and sweetly. 

‘ Bernard, be good and patient,’ 
it said. ‘Papa has been kind to 
yield so much ; for if he is ambi- 
tious at all, it isfor me. The idea 
of wea!th and position he has given 
up for my happiness’ sake ; but we 
must do something in return. His 
interests in this railroad are enor- 
mous. All that he has in the 
world is vested in it. Help him to 
work, convince him that you have 
will and ability to become a good 
business man, and all will go well. 
What is a year, after all? asked 
the girl lightly ; for though she was 
impressionable, she was, as has 
been said before, of a light nature, 
with no particular depth of cha- 
racter or feeling. 

‘ A year is an eternity when one 
really \oves, Ethel,’ Bernard re- 
marked reproachfully. ‘7 believe 
time is the natural enemy to 
love.’ 

‘And I think it is the sunshine 
that ripens a blossom into more 
delicious fruit,’ she said, laughing. 

*You have learnt that from my 
mother. You have no poetry in 
you, Ethel.’ 

* Of course I haven’t; and I did 
learn that pretty sentiment from 
your mother. Everything I think 
or feel that has good in it comes 
from her.’ 

‘I am glad you love her, dear.’ 

‘Love her! Isn’t she a part of 
you, Bernard ?” 

‘And do you love me so much ?” 

‘Can you ask me that? Ber- 
nard, there is no one in the world 
like you. I love you with all my 
heart.’ 

They passed the maples, and 
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paused a minute in the earnestness 
of conversation. 

Lennard, hid under the shelter- 
ing trees, looked through the clus- 
tering leaves, and saw Bernard with 
Ethel’s hands in his, his lips on 
her lips. 

The two passed on, and Lennard 
fell to the earth, and lay there with 
his face buried in the grass, from 
out of which some gasping sobs 
came minute after minute, leaving 
him perfectly still and motionless 
at last. 

It must have been a full hour 
before the boy sat up and looked 
round him. Then his face was 
white as the driven snow; and it 
seemed as if some deep-hued vio- 
lets, hidden in the grass, must have 
left their impress on his lips, they 
were so blue and cold. On one 
cheek, near his mouth, was a deep- 
red stain; and the bent blades of 
grass where his face had been lying 
rose up slowly from the pressure 
which had held them down, and 
each spire was tipped with blood. 

Lennard turned his gaze on the 
reddened grass. He knew now for 
sure that he was ‘going home to 
mother.’ 

After a feeble effort or so he rose 
to his feet, and crept slowly along 
the footpath that led to the shanty. 
When he reached home he lay 
down on his little bed, and re- 
mained there with his eyes closed. 

A little while after Nell went in. 
Thinking him asleep, she stole up 
to him on tiptoe, and kissed his 
forehead lightly as the shadow falls 
from a flower. She was wont to 
kiss him thus, and hoard up the 
kisses as memories for the here- 
after. She looked down upon him, 
and saw a faint spasm of pain pass 
over his pale face. Then she crept 
away, fearful of having disturbed 
him, and sat down in a corner. 

At length the boy rose to a sitting 
posture, and called her name. 

*The Cremona?’ she said, fol- 
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lowing the direction of his wild 
bright eyes, and taking the violin 
down from the wall. 

He reached out two thin feeble 
arms for the instrument; but the 
smile upon his face nearly broke 
Nell’s heart. 

His hand trembled as he took 
the bow, and the first notes it drew 
were uncertain and quivering ; but 
the spirit within the fragile form 
was stronger even than Azreal. 
Once more the little slender hand 
passed over the strings, and music 
that seemed an expression of more 
than mortal anguish went through 
the hut. It was the slow piteous 
cry of a human soul hovering on 
the brink of eternity. 

Mrs. Keane, sitting alone in her 
room, heard it and wondered, then 
stole to the door of the cabin to 
listen. The lovers, strolling home- 
wards, paused near, but feared to 
enter. 

As Ethel’s foot touched the 
threshold, the magnetism of her 
presence made itself felt even in 
the music. That cry of the soul 
softened from anguish into pathos. 
It sounded like a spirit at the 
gates of Paradise entreating to be 
let in. Ethel’s shadow fell across 
the open door. Her eyes, wet with 
unconscious tears, met the sad sap- 
phire eyes that turned that way, 
yearningly and wistfully. 

As the girl crossed the room a 
heavenly smile broke over the boy’s 
face, the strings of the violin qui- 
vered under one wild expression of 
joy that was not fully uttered, and 
the instrument dropped from the 
lifeless fingers to the floor. 

One wail it gave before it fell—a 
wail that seemed human, as it broke 
with the young life it had inspired. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
“NEW YORK HERALD.’ 


Tuey laid Lennard to sleep at 
the foot of a tall locust tree that 
shed its delicate misty white blos- 
soms like fragrant snowflakes over 
his grave, and Ethel and Nell wove 
wreaths of wild violets—the very 
same shade as the boy’s own eyes 
—to adorn his quiet resting-place. 

They missed his exquisite beauty, 
his gentleness, and his music ; and 
a shadow hung over the shanties 
that those who dwelt within them 
did not try to dispel ; and yet even 
Nell did not grudge the boy his 
proper place in heaven where she 
was. 

‘ How happy it must make Aer 
to have him near again ! the child 
murmured to Mrs. Keane amidst 
her blinding tears, and with a firm 
belief evidently that ‘ mother’ was 
no disembodied spirit, but only 
just gone to live among the blessed 
angels. 

Meanwhile the tenor of the be- 
trothed couple’s existence went on 
its even way. The days rolled 
calmly by, and Bernard forgot to 
count the time of his twelvemonth’s 
probation in the content and hap- 
piness of the present. 

‘How much longer have we to 
wait, Ethel ?’ he asked one evening, 
as, with his arm clasped round her, 
they strolled in their favourite spot 
close to the river. 

‘Don’t you know, Bernard? 
Papa said that—’ She stopped and 
coloured—‘ that—’ 

She grew so wonderfully pretty 
in her bloom and her shyness that 
he liked to prolong the picture. 

‘We were to marry on the zoth 
of March, and this is the zoth of 
February.’ 

‘So that in another month I 
shall have the loveliest little girl in 
the world for my own, own wife, 
eh, Ethel ?” 

‘Will it make you very happy ? 
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she asked, with a queer little laugh, 
and she nestled her face on the 
stalwart shoulder next to her. 

‘Will it make me happy, love? 
Let me look right into your eyes 
while I answer that.’ 

He took her fair face in his 
hands and lifted it up towards him. 
It was a sweet face, all smiles and 
dimples and blushes, and his ar- 
tistic eye was charmed with its 
beauty and freshness. He caught 
her to him in a close embrace, 
kissed her on her rosebud pouting 
lips, her snow-white forehead, her 
child-like innocent eyes.’ 

‘ Ethel,’ he said, ‘ put your arms 
round my neck.’ 

She obeyed; obedience to the 
mandate was far from distasteful 
to her. 

‘Now, then, say after me—“I, 
Ethel, take thee, Bernard, to my 
wedded husband, to have and to 
hold from this day forward.”’ 

‘But that is the marriage cere- 
mony,’ the girl interrupted. ‘It is 
unlucky to say those words before 
the time.’ 

‘Nonsense, child! Goon: “ for 
better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, 
to love, cherish, and to obey, till 
death us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto 
1 give thee my troth.”’ 

She repeated the words after 
him. 

‘Now, Ethel, kiss me of your 
own accord and seal your troth.’ 

She raised herself on tip-toe and 
kissed him. 

‘Nothing can separate us now, 
my own, he said exultingly and con- 
fidently, drawing her arm through 
his. 

‘ Nothing; she answered, in a 
low voice, her heart beating very 
fast, her face beaming with happy 
smiles. 

It was but three days to the 
2oth of March, the date fixed for 
the wedding. Bernard—his work 
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over—went to the log cabin to see 
Mr. Seymour on railroad business. 
This gone through, he was on the 
point of seeking Ethel when his 
father-in-law elect called him back. 

‘I forgot to show you this, Ber- 
nard. I don’t know if it is in- 
tended for you, but it’s not pro- 
bable there should be two “ Bernard 
Keanes” about.’ 

He handed him a newspaper as 


he spoke. It was a Wew York 
flerald. 

‘Look down the “ Personal” 
column.’ 


Bernard grasped the papertighter. 
Somehow the printing seemed dim, 
or else his own eyes were at fault. 
Then he drew himself together, as 
it were, and read. 

‘If Bernard Keane should see 
this, let him call, without delay, at 
970 East Seventy-eighth Street, 
Third Avenue. Ask for parlour 
floor.’ 

‘ A queer advertisement, isn’t it ? 
Mr. Seymour said, with a laugh. 

‘Very strange,’ muttered Ber- 
nard. 

And again a peculiar giddiness 
crept over him, and he clutched 
the back of a chair to steady him- 
self. 

‘ You had better go at once; it 
may be a fortune,’ suggested the 
elder man. 

‘Or a misfortune, Bernard half 
whispered to himself, with a sink- 
ing at’the heart he could not 
understand. ‘I'll go at once,’ he 
went on, in a higher key. ‘ And 
you'll tell Ethel I shall come back 
as soon as ever | can.’ 

‘Yes, do, or my little girl will 
be crying and spoiling her eyes. 
I believe she’d break her heart if 
you weren’t back by the 2oth!’ 

‘ Nothing can prevent that if I 
am alive!’ he cried. 

But something did. 

No. 970 East Seventy-eighth 
Street was a dreary-looking house 
enough, situated at the corner of 
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one of the commonest avenues in 
New York. 

3ernard surveyed the building 
from top to bottom with a doubt 
in his mind as to whether that 
advertisement had not been a trap 
to do him some bodily mischief. 
But he was not of a nervous tem- 
perament, and, striding up the 
small flight of steps, he gave a 
hard pull at the bell. 

The summons was answered by 
a repulsive-looking negress, stout 
and tall, and possessing, to an inor- 
dinate degree, the coarse protruding 
lips of Africa’s sons and daughters. 

‘I wish to see the person in the 
parlour floor.’ 

‘Yes, saar,’ she replied, in the 
peculiar tone of her kind, display- 
ing her sole attraction, two magni- 
ficent rows of teeth, large but well- 
shaped, and white as ivory. 

Bernard followed her down the 
passage to its farthest extremity. 
She flung open a door, and, making 
a gesture for him to enter, disap- 
peared down a staircase dark as 
night. 

A woman sat facing the entrance 
of the room. Bernard looked at 
her. He did not speak, he did 
not move, but stood like a statue 
in the doorway, with all warmth 
and life apparently stricken out of 
him. 

As for the woman, she attempted 
to rise, struggled with herself wildly 
for a moment, half screamed, and 
fell back insensible. 

A tall spare man, with silvery 
hair and lean haggard face, ran 
into the room, pushing Bernard on 
one side in his anxiety and dis- 
tress. 

‘Is she dead ? 

The voice that asked this ques- 
tion was so cold and hollow that 
it startled Ralph Pierce. 

‘No, she is not dead. It is that 
we wanted to tell you.’ 

Bernard stared wildly from the 
old man to that face which ap- 
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peared like death. All at once he 
cried out, 

‘O my God, what does it all 
mean ?” 

‘Hush!’ whispered  Ursula’s 
father ; ‘she is reviving. Have 
mercy ; find some pity for her in 
your heart! If she has sinned, the 
God in heaven alone knows how 
deeply she has suffered !’ 

At this moment the woman 
came to. 

When she saw her husband be- 
fore her, a faint smile flitted across 
her face, and she lifted her arms 
wearily towards him. 

Bernard shrank back involun- 
tarily, and the feeble arms dropped 
heavily, while a sob, hard and dry, 
broke from her. She was fully 
conscious now, stung into life by 
mental pain. 

‘Forgive me! she whispered 
humbly. ‘I forgot the gulf, the 
awful black gulf, that lies between 
you and me. Yet if you could 
have kissed me without knowing— 
only once without knowing !’ 

She muttered this in a broken 
voice. 

‘Ursula,’ he said, struggling for 
calmness, ‘ you are here and alive ; 
I mourned for you, believing you 
were dead.’ 

‘Did you? O Bernard, did you 
really grieve ?” 

Ursula started up, put back the 
still golden and glorious waves of 
hair from her temples, and searched 
eagerly in his features for some 
sign of the love anc grief he spoke 
of. She saw only a hard-set face, 
cold as the marble that covers the 
dead. All the passion of youth 
seemed to have gone out of it for 
ever. 

Bernard turned away to Ralph 
Pierce, glad to be free of the 
searching imploring eyes. 

‘I ought to hear how Ursula is 
in America. I am cruelly in the 
dark.’ 

‘Let me speak with him; let 




















me tell him,’ Ursula interrupted 
eagerly, sitting upright with that 
sudden strength that springs from 
desperation. ‘Go away, father ; 
let me be alone with him once 
more. This once, Bernard, Ber- 
nard! I will never ask it again. 
Sit down here. Will you touch 
my hand? See how thin and 
wasted it is. Yours is strong and 
healthy, but how it trembles. It 
is my presence that has made it 
shake. Never fear; I am dying. 
Cannot you see, Bernard, that a 
very little while will end it all?’ 

He did not answer, but his clasp 
closed over the fragile fingers and 
held them firmly. After all she was 
his wife, and he had loved her. 

‘ Bernard, they told me you were 
killed in a railway accident. I be- 
lieved it, and 1 married another 
man. 

He dropped her hand, and stared 
at her in dumb horror. He could 
not comprehend the thing she told 
him. 

* You cannot believe it ; no won- 
der. Still it is the solemn truth ; 
but for that horrible lie my love for 
you would have saved me. I was 
going to you; we tried to get away 
from Aim.’ 

* Ursula, for God’s sake, what do 
you mean?’ cried Bernard, snatch- 
ing her hand again and crushing it 
in his till she moaned with pain. 
‘Tell me clearly, and be brief.’ 

Ursula clung to him. 

‘Let me be, let me be ; touching 
you gives me strength. I want to 
tell you everything ; it is for that I 
wished to see you before I died.’ 

He waited for her in silence to 
go on. 

‘ Give me a glass of brandy,’ she 
asked faintly, 

He looked round, saw a flask 
near, and gave her what she wanted. 

‘Now listen,’ she said, holding 
his arm, while a hot flush swept 
over her cheek, and her great black 
eyes shone like stars. ‘I am as 
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strong as a lion now; and I will 
tell you everything.’ 

Ursula tried to tell him all, the 
whole of her sinful and miserable 
story from the hour she had parted 
with him at the railway station at 
Liverpool. 

‘You recollect when John Lock 
came —I can hardly go on; to think 
ofthat time kills me. He brought ac- 
cusations against father. He seized 
upon me when we were going to 
you, made me believe that you 
were dead, and in the madness of 
my grief and terror made me his 
wife. Even from the very first I 
dreaded the man, Bernard. From 
the time he forced me to marry 
him I hated him; and when I had 
lived with him a year, hatred turned 
to absolute loathing. Just then | 
found your letter, and learned 
that in our hideous marriage John 
Lock had added falsehood to com- 
pulsion—that you, my true hus- 
band, were alive! O Bernard, I 
cannottell you what I suffered; how 
I detested myself, and went wild 
with a longing to go to you, to 
throw myself at your feet and beg 
you to have compassion ; for! loved 
you, Bernard,—do not, for heaven’s 
sake, shrink away from me !—I did, 
I did!’ 

Bernard covered his face with 
both his hands, and shook from 
head to foot. 

‘I broke down then. During the 
whole year I had been struggling 
for peace as drowning men beat the 
waters in a storm. It was all one 
wild whirling stream full of vanity, 
and yet unutterable desolation, the 
life led. I broke down utterly ; 
the disease that is killing me flou- 
rished apace, and I was glad of it.’ 

Bernard uncovered his eyes and 
looked at her. It was hard to be 


angry with a woman so faded and 
prostrate, a woman whose face was 
already shadowed by the death 
angel’s wing. 

‘Thank you, Bernard, for that 
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look,’ she said, beginning to cry a 
little. ‘Bear with me while I tell 
you the rest, and pity me just a 
little. I told that wretch how dear- 
ly I loved you, and how bitterly I 
hated him; how resolute I was 
never on this earth to be his wife 
again in anything but name. I 
was very brave, but he conquered 
me with threats against you. I 
believe he would have found you 
and killed you, if I had left his 
house. One thing I never told 
John Lock, and that was of my 
marriage with you; but I never for- 
got it, not for one moment. From 
the hour I knew of your being 
alive, I repelled him. His roof 
sheltered me, his wealth surround- 
ed me with the luxury I had learnt 
to loathe, but he knew well how 
abhorrent his very presence had 
become. And at last I won my 
freedom out of his crimes. When 
he married me, I believed it was 
from all-absorbing love ; for I was 
vain, arrogant, and ignorant. But 
I learnt later that it was as much 
avarice as love that prompted him. 
He wanteda safe tool in his wife, 
by which to grasp more evil wealth. 
One night I discovered that all the 
wealth which tempted me was ob- 
tained by fraud, and that he had 
craftily made me an accomplice. I 
had the proofs in my hand; I held 
him tight in my grasp. He threat- 
ened you, and I had him caged like 
awild beast. “ For dif,” they said ; 
and he knows that I put the shac- 
kles on his hands. When the 
whole world looks black before me, 
I think of that night’s work, and 
rejoice ! 

‘Tell me, Bernard, if I had crept 
to your feet would you have spurn- 
ed me from them ?’ 

‘It is useless to ask such ques- 
tions,’ he said. ‘ All the time you 
were deceiving me, I was working 
for you, waiting, longing for you. 
Then I thought you dead, so help 
me, Heaven! I saw you dead, or 
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believed so. Would to God it had 
been the truth ! 

‘Oh, if it had, if it only had,’ she 
moaned, wringing her shadowy 
hands, ‘ I should have been spared 
the knowledge that you hate me!’ 

‘Was that death-scene a fraud 
as well ?’ he questioned gloomily. 

‘No; the girl you saw was my 
sister, and we were exactly alike. 
Nell Weston was deceived by the 
likeness too.’ 

‘And why was I not undeceived 
before ?” 

‘I did not wish it. I was afraid ; 
and—’ 

‘A cruel evil has sprung from the 
concealment,’ cried Bernard, witha 
burst of sorrow at Ethel’s misery 
when she should hear of all this. 
Nothing could separate them, he 
had said; and now! 

‘Bernard, I had but one hope, 
one longing on earth—to see you, 
to tell you the whole truth, and 
die. I felt that I swst confess all, 
for the sake of my soul’s salvation. 
I could not rest in my grave with- 
out your forgiveness. I shall soon 
be gone; let me go in peace.’ 

‘I forgive you, Ursula: you have 
sinned against me, but you have 
suffered sorely, my poor girl. You 
are weary now. I will leave you, 
and come again to-morrow.’ 

Ursula leant back in her chair 
with a sickly smile on her lips ; her 
eyes were closed. She was white 
and still, her features all sunken ; 
only her hair shone up like a crown 
of gold, making, by the contrast of 
its radiance, the face more ghastly. 

‘Leave her to me,’ whispered 
Ralph Pierce, who had stolen into 
the room. ‘ You have been kind 
and pitiful, Mr. Keane; and the 
great God will bless you for it.’ 

Bernard wrung the old man’s 
hand ; and giving one more look at 
the woman whom he had loved and 
married, he went out of that house 
like a man in a horrible dream. 

‘Ethel, I said nothing could part 




















us, fool that Iwas! Something has 
risen up to part us for ever! My 
wife lives, and is here. Forgive me 
for having loved you, Ethel, and— 
and—good-bye !’ 

Then Bernard wrote all to his 
mother. Life and death were in 
God’s hands. What was he to do 
with this phantom, who had risen 
up from the dead? Could he take 
to his home the woman who had 
been John Lock’s wife ? These were 
the questions he asked himself 
again and again, as he wandered 
aimlessly all night through the New 
York streets. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


L’HOMME PROPOSE ET DIEU 
DISPOSE. 


Tue girl Ethel knelt beside Mrs. 
Keane’s chair, and great passion- 
ate sobs of sorrow filled the little 
room. 

‘What shall I do?’ she cried. 
‘ Oh, tell me how to bear all this !’ 

Mrs. Keane, poor woman, who 
had tasted so largely of the bitter 
cup of suffering, knew that efforts 
of consolation were futile in such 
moments. She passed her hand 
caressingly over the girl’s fair hair, 
and murmured softly, 

‘Have patience, child; just a 
little patience. Bernard suffers as 
well as you.’ 

Ethel lifted up her face, all stain- 
ed and wet with tears. 

‘Mrs. Keane, does he love that 
woman? Will he ever love her 
again?” she questioned almost 
fiercely. 

‘Child, she is dying.’ 

‘Dying! God, forgive me for 
hating her so! Where is Bernard ? 
—with—with his wife? 

She could barely articulate the 
words ; a hot colour rushed over 
her cheeks ; her blue eyes scintil- 
lated with pain and anger mingled 
together. 
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‘Bernard is in New York. He 
has no courage to come here, where 
he was so happy.’ 

‘Tell him, please, how sorry I 
am. No,don’tsay that. Tell him 
only that I will be sure to bear it- 
well.’ 

She rose up, trembling and white 
—all the pink bloom had gone. 

‘Must I tell any one?’ she asked. 

‘Not yet. Bernard will do that 
when it’s needful.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad; it would 
have been so hard forme! You 
will not forget to tell him how 
strong I am, and how bravely I— 
O Mrs. Keane, I believe my heart 
is breaking !’ 

Mrs. Keane took the unhappy 
girl in her arms and tried to soothe 
her by caresses ; and at last Ethel, 
all the buoyancy of her tread flown, 
crept away to her home, fearful 
lest some inquisitive eye might 
notice her and guess at her sorrow. 

It was the 2oth of March, the 
very day that she was to have mar- 
ried Bernard Keane. She remem- 
bered how she had told him that 
those words from the marriage 
service were unlucky. 

‘Nothing can separate us now, 
my own! he had answered; and 
she had believed him. 

At noon, on the following day, 
Bernard went again to the brown 
stone house in East Seventy-eighth 
Street. He hesitated a moment 
on the steps; then with nervous 
haste rang a trembling peal. 

The stout wegress, with an 
orange shawl wound fantastically 
around her woolly hair, opened 
the door, and with another demon- 
stration of teeth that reminded 
Bernard of a dentist’s show case, 
thrust a note into his hand. 

Then she banged the door to 
again unceremoniously, and Ber- 
nard and the missive, addressed in 
cramped writing, were left alone 
together. 

He unfastened the envelope 
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slowly. He was afraid to ook in- 
side. 


‘We are going at once on a 
mission which the great God has 
awarded to me. I was told it last 
nightinadream. Do not attempt 
to track our steps; but leave my 
suffering child to His infinite mercy 
and goodness—“ For the Lord is 
a great God, and a great King 
above all gods.” Ursula goes with 
me, peaceful, knowing that her 
husband has forgiven her. When 
she is at rest, you will hear from 
me again. Call at this house. 

‘RALPH PIERCE.’ 


Was this note a relief? Did Ber- 
nard breathe more freely when he 
found a respite? The wretched 
woman had only crossed his path 
to disappear again like the ghost 
she seemed. 

But in this uncertainty Bernard 
avoided going home. 

Desperately eager to end sus- 
pense, at the end of the week he 
again called at the house, in hope 
of news. ‘The negress thrust an- 
other letter into his hand, display- 
ing her ivories again—this time in 
recognition of a fifty-cent piece— 
then she disappeared, like a jack 
in a box, as quickly as she had 
come. 

Bernard knew what tidings that 
letter contained, and turned cold 
as ice as he perused it. 

The next day hewent back home 
—dquiet, and with a shadow on his 
face, but thankful that an immensity 
of cruel perplexity had been spared 
him. 

The shock of Ursula’s appear- 
ance and end had broken into the 
happy tranquillity of that shanty 
life; but it was only for a brief 
space : no real evil had sprung from 
it, and with the lovers the dead 
past was left to bury its dead. 

Bernard had prayed for a little 
time to elapse before the marriage, 
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and Ethel feigned a desire for 
delay on account of unfinished 
trousseau., 

‘I'll be married when the violets 
are peeping through the long grass,’ 
she said to her father ; ‘ and I shall 
think they are Lennard’s eyes, and 
that angels are watching over us.’ 

So the wedding was fixed for the 
following spring. 

It was a month after Ursula’s 
death that Bernard brought home 
a packet of English newspapers for 
his mother. 

She seized upon them with a- 
vidity, as was her custom. It was 
strange how eagerly she sought for 
tidings from ‘home,’ remembering 
what a home England had been to 
her. 

Now she uttered a sharp cry; 
and Bernard, turning hastily, saw 
that she was as pale as ashes. 

He took the paper she was hold- 
ing towards him from her clammy 
hand, while she pointed to a para- 
graph with an unsteady finger. 

‘Died at his residence, Gower 
Hilton, Hertfordshire, Bernard 
Hilton, ninth Earl of Westerleigh, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. His heir, a nephew, was lost 
sight of twenty-five years ago, and 
failing him, the peerage of Wester- 
leigh becomes extinct.’ 

‘You will go at once, Bernard. 
The marriage certificate, the bap- 
tismal certificate—the proofs are 
here unbroken; there can be no 
impediment!’ cried the woman 
feverishly, her thin face growing 
crimson with intense excitement 
as she spoke, while her great hag- 
gard eyes lit up with marvellous 
brilliancy. 

‘ But you, mother—what will you 
do? The good fortune that may 
come to me will be nothing unless 
you can share it!’ 

‘No, no,’ she answered hastily, 
with a heavy sigh; ‘I never want 
to see Europe again. Do not look 
at me as though you doubted that. 
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I came from England a branded 
woman. The memory of that 
makes me shudder now. And— 
and—don’t despise me, Bernard ; 
but I love Steven Keane still, 
spite of everything; I could not 
leave him.’ 

‘I would not ask it, mother; it 
would be like rolling a stone to 
your own sepulchre. But I won't 
desert the shanties, I promise you. 
I have been happier here than I 
ever was in my life. Ethel will 
make a lovely countess,’ he said, 
smiling. 

‘Indeed she will; and how sur- 
prised Mr. Seymour and she will 
be! Shall I tell the good news?’ 

‘No. Ethel shall know nothing 
of my luck until I come back here. 
I want to be a Lord of Burleigh, 
mother !’ 

‘You will go at once, Bernard, 
that there may be no delay—no 
mistake!’ Mrs. Keane insisted 
eagerly. 

‘I'll take my passage to-morrow 
in the first steamer going ; and you 
will wish me God speed, mother ?’ 

He turned to her with the old 
loving look in his face that she 
knew so well. 

The woman wound her thin arms 
passionately round him, and strain- 
ed him to her; then, laying her 
head on his breast, she cried like a 
child with joy. The dream of her 
life was accomplished. In spite of 
her shame and grievous guilt, her 
son would hold his own once more. 
Her miserable deed had not 
defrauded him of position and 
wealth. The horrible black shadow 
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that haunted her path was lifted 
from his, and in Bernard's happi- 
ness the memory of the bitter past 
might merge and soften. 

* You look so cheerful, ma’am; as 
cheerful as on the day I sold the Injy 
shawl,’ Nell said to Mrs. Keane, 
eying her astutely, and with deep 
curiosity swelling within her. ‘And, 
ma’am, Mr. Bernard’s gone away 
for ever so long!’ 

‘ Yes, Nell; he is gone—gone to 
England, to the Old Country, she 
answered, with radiant eyes and 
smile, clasping her slender fingers 
together. ‘Join with mein my prayer, 
Nell : God, bless Bernard, and take 
care of the good steamship Schil- 
ler 

Nell fell straight down on her 
knees and lifted up her small 
hands. 

‘God, bless Mr. Bernard, and 
take care of the good steamship 
Schiller,’ she repeated gravely. 

‘Amen!’ responded Mrs. Keane, 
with solemnity. 

She never gave a thought, in 
her maternal pride and joy, that 
when Bernard claimed his rights, 
that horrible, orrid/e suspicion of 
his mother’s crime might be bruited 
far and wide. 


In the month of May 1875 the 
steamship Schiller, bound for Ply- 
mouth and Bremen, with many 
hundred souls on board, was lost 
off the Scilly Isles. 

The peerage of Westerleigh is 
extinct, and the secret of Mrs. 
Keane’slife lies locked in the bosom 
of the waters. 


END OF ‘A MADDENING BLOW.’ 





THE VOICE OF THE WIRES. 





THE voice of the telegraph wires— 

What are the burdens they bear, 

What are the messages flying along, 

Blent in the minor chords of their song ? 
Wrong and ruth and sorrow and care, 
Triumph and gladness and parting prayex, 
Death of the darling, birth of the heir,— 
The mingled tale of how mortals fare. 





The voice of the telegraph wires— 
Strange are the words it will say, 

Lighting the joy on the household hearth ; 
Stilling the ring of the household mirth ; 
The wail of kingdoms passing away ; 

The victor note from the foughten fray ; 
The crash in the mart’s great fever-play,— 
All told in the telegraph’s tale to-day. 


The voice of the telegraph wires— 

The wind in their tension rings, 

The sunshine glints, and the rain sweeps past, 
The snow drifts thickly before the blast, 

The merry wild bird perches and sings, 

The floating leaf to their meshes clings, 

While the doom of nations and slaves and kings 
And homes and fortunes its magic brings. 


The voice of the telegraph wires — 

Girding old England around, 

Flashing along through the fair green shires, 
Past twinkling hamlet and city fires, 

Past quiet uplands with never a sound, 

But low of oxen or bay of hound,— 

Where is there a foot of our island ground 

But by call of the telegraph sought and found ? 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 

















A SUMMER DREAM. 


By HORACE LASHBROKE. 


I KNEW them both. They were 
both very dear to me. I had 
watched them pass from childhood 
into the summer time of life. 

3ut yesterday I stood upon the 
hill that kindly shelters the quiet 
village near which they dwelt. 
Looking down upon that peaceful 
homestead, familiar to my memory 
through the long communion of 
years, and reviewing with a sad 
pleasure each well- remembered 
spot, I thought long and deeply of 
them. I thought, too, of the days 
when each Sabbath found me sur- 
rounded by my slender flock within 
the consecrated walls of that an- 
cient ivy-clad church. 

Many memories came flocking 
to me like lost sheep—lost through 
the toil and bustle of intervening 
years passed in crowded cities, 
and now restored on finding the 
shepherd in the fold where they 
were born. But ofall the memories 
that came back to me most forcibly 
was the memory that had strayed 
least from my mind—the memory 
of them. 

‘Who were they?’ you will ask. 
I will answer you. 

He was a young man fair to the 
eye, kind at heart, loving and much 
beloved. Full was he of the buoy- 
ancy of early life—active, high- 
spirited, daring. His horses, his 
dogs and guns, all the necessaries 
of asportsman’s life, were his first 
consideration. All these things he 


had. His father, extravagantly in- 
dulgent to him in nearly all things, 
was regarded as a county magnate, 


and had held the post of high 
sheriff. He was as fond of field 
sports as his son, and, having a 
good fortune, had devoted himself 
to the pursuit of his tastes. One 
of his chief faults was his ridicu- 
lously exalted opinion of his family 
status. Had the weak old man 
been a prince of the blood royal 
he could not have boasted more of 
his descent, and certainly would 
not have said anything about it. 
That he came of a good old stock 
there was little doubt; and this 
made it all the more deplorable 
and surprising that he should for 
ever be dinning into his neigh- 
bours’ ears, with the pertinacity 
and ostentation of the vulgar, his 
imagined superiority. His son was 
for a time under my tutorage, and 
I did all in my power to counter- 
act the folly his father’s family 
vanity was calculated to instil into 
his mind. I believe that I in a 
great measure succeeded. 

My heart warmed more and 
more towards my bright kind- 
hearted pupil ; and when the time 
came for him to pass from my care 
and become a member of the uni- 
versity so dear to me—my beloved 
Cambridge !—I felt a pang of sor- 
row at losing him. He would, 
however, pass the vacation at 
home, and that reflection in a mea- 
sure consoled me. 

I was consulted as to whether he 
should go in for the church, for 
law, or for medicine. He candidly 
acknowledged that he had no par- 
ticular partiality in the matter, and 
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that whichever he decided upon he 
should not pursue as though his 
living depended upon it. 

‘ My profession,’ he would say 
laughingly, ‘will resemble the dad's. 
The noble profession of self-enjoy- 
ment, in the shape of a sportman’s 
life.’ 

When he said this, there was a 
tinge of sarcasm in his voice that 
was seldom there to spoil its sweet 
melody ; for I think I had made 
him feel a little ashamed of look- 
ing forward to an utterly self-indul- 
gent life of pleasure. Nominally, 
however, he went in for the law, 
and nothing could have been more 
strictly nominal. This grieved me, 
for he had talent above the ordi- 
nary standard of men, had he 
pleased to exercise it. His name 
was Bertram Younge. 

And now I turn to Aer. I recall 
her as distinctly to my mind as 
though she were standing at my 
side while I pen these words. 

She was the daughter ofa gentle- 
man farmer. Her father was greatly 
reduced in circumstances, and 
farmed in quite a small way. He 
had seen better days; but, be it 
said to his credit, he bore the mis- 
fortunes that had visited him, and 
that had reduced him to compara- 
tive poverty, without a murmur, 
and with the cheerfulness of a true 
Christian. 

She was not a beauty, if strict 
regularity of features and unim- 
peachable symmetry of form are 
necessary to constitute that world- 
worshipped virtue. Hers was an 
extremely pleasing countenance, 
an expression demonstrative of a 
well-regulated and modest mind, 
and lighted with eyes whose ‘ holy 
fire’ lent a charm—greatest of all 
charms—to her serene and striking 
face. 

From Sunday to Sunday, em- 
bracing many weeks, many months, 
and a goodly span of years, I saw 
those two beneath the same sacred 
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roof kneel down and pray. From 
the days when first their tiny hands 
were taught to join in prayer to the 
days when they had reached the 
summer time of life, I watched 
them coming up as the flowers in 
spring. Even when he was quite a 
boy, I noticed what a charm Mary 
Lee’s face had for Bertram Younge. 
While I was holding forth from my 
pulpit, warmed by the enthusiasm 
with which my theme inspired me, 
I did not fail to notice how long 
and how earnestly he would sit in 
the family pew with his eyes fixed 
upon Mary. As the years passed 
quietly away, and as they grew 
older—the calm and chaste expres- 
sion of her face increasing with 
her years, the frank and comely 
expression of his increasing with 
his manhood—the charm was still 
upon him. He was wont to speak 
to me often, in our evening ram- 
bles, of the purity of Mary Lee’s 
expression of face. It will, per- 
haps, seem strange that, living in 
the same neighbourhood, they did 
not, especially as children, enter 
into companionship. Bertram’s fa- 
ther prevented it. The insufferable 
vanity of that wretched egotist had 
caused a coldness to spring up 
between himself and Mary Lee’s 
father. Mr. Younge had been on 
one occasion, concerning parochial 
matters, so self-asserting as to his 
superiority, and so overbearing in 
his manner towards Mr. Lee, that 
the latter gentleman had found it 
necessary to inform the former that 
he was addressing one who, though 
poor, was quite as well bred as, if not 
better than, himself. This rupture 
had in a manner, after a consider- 
able lapse of time, been made up, 
but, in his heart, the high sheriff had 
never forgiven the poor gentleman 
farmer; knowing, as Mr. Younge 
did, that his son had a strong par- 
tiality for Mary Lee’s face, he left 
no stone unturned to keep him as 
far as possible out of the reach of 
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‘that arrogant pauper of a farmer’s 
daughter,’ as he had once in his 
anger pleased to call her. Even 
after the rupture was externally re- 
paired, he was as careful as ever to 
keep the young people apart. From 
the first I had never countenanced 
the rough and uncomplimentary 
terms in which he was apt when 
with me in private to speak of 
Mr. Lee and his daughter. I al- 
ways took particular care to im- 
press upon him the genuine worth 
of so estimable a father and so 
good a daughter. And when he 
had calmed down and acknow- 
ledged, as far as any egotist can be 
brought to acknowledge facts dis- 
tasteful to him, the justice of my 
eulogy, he would express his fear 
of his ‘ dearly loved, highly-bred 
boy making aninsane union with— 
with—’ And then a look from me 
would stop him. ‘A poor gentle- 
man’s daughter,’ J would add, 
finishing the sentence for him. 

Again and again would he renew 
the subject; but all that he could 
win from me was the assurance 
that I would not encourage his 
son in the matter. All this dread 
on his part was so premature, that I 
could not refrain from smiling at 
it, pitiable and objectionable as the 
basis of his terror was. 

No one but myself and those 
who were the recipients of her ten- 
der care ever knew how patient, 
how self-sacrificing, how unweary- 
ing were the good works of Mary 
Lee among the poor and the suffer- 
ing in my extensive parish. Of all 
the women I have ever met pos- 
sessing the grace of mind to exert 
themselves in behalf of the needy 
and sick, none have been more in- 
defatigable than she, few as much 
so. Alas, when I reflect upon the 
numbers of homes where riches 
abound, and the thousands of 
daughters living lives of idleness 
and pleasure in those homes ; and 
when I reflect upon the scanty 
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number of brave women who are 
up and doing what Christian cha- 
rity should rouse every lady in the 
land to give a helping hand to— 
I feel bitterly ashamed of selfish 
sluggardly humanity. 

The time came when Bertram 
left home for college. It was in 
one way a great relief to his father: 
he was out of Mary’s reach. Prior 
to his departure he had of late 
been about with Mr. Lee more than 
was his wont, and had dropped 
into meals there occasionally, al- 
ways returning home with eulo- 
gistic accounts of his kind host and 
hischarming daughter. Mr. Younge 
had more than once expressed to 
his son the hope that he would not 
permit the face that had so charm- 
ed him to make any impression 
beyond simple admiration. He had 
also held long and tedious ha- 
rangues concerning the follies and 
miseries of matrimonial unions be- 
tween persons holding widely dif- 
ferent pecuniary positions in life. 
Furthermore, he had on one occa- 
sion the bad taste and viciousness 
to sneer at outward modesty as the 
cloak of internal vice. To this 
base insinuation Bertram had _ re- 
sponded with just indignation, and 
so silenced his parent as to render 
further discourse concerning Mary 
Lee almost out of the question. 

‘Depend upon it, sir,’ he had 
said, ‘I shall never disgrace you 
or my family; but forbear, I pray 
you, making remarks that in your 
calmer moments you will feel 
ashamed of having uttered.’ 

Bertram’s first vacation arrived. 
He returned home full of delight 
with university life. I soon learned 
that he had been somewhat prolific 
in his expenditure ; but no mur- 
mur of discontent on that account 
escaped his father’s lips. 

He saw a good deal of Mr. Lee, 
but very little of Mary, as she left 
home, a fortnight after his return 
from Cambridge, to spend a few 
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weeks with an aunt at the seaside, 
her health necessitating a change 
of air. 

‘ Delicate, very delicate,’ remark- 
ed Dr. Pym, a keen-eyed, robust 
little man, by no means deficient 
in a skilful knowledge of his noble 
calling. 

The vacation passed by, and 
Bertram returned to college. At 
Christmas he was with us again. 
The weather was remarkably mild 
for the time of year, and conse- 
quently the hounds had dropped 
in for plenty of work. I can re- 
member well with what boyish de- 
light Bertram came cantering by 
the vicarage on his favourite chest- 
nut, to join the hounds on the 
morning following his arrival home. 

‘A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 

Proclaim a hunting morning,’ 
he sang, at the top of his mellow 
voice, as he pulled up to shake 
hands with me. 

‘Governor says you mustdine with 
us to-night,’ he insisted ; and, hav- 
ing won my consent, galloped off. 
Poor fellow! he little knew what 
awaited him long before the din- 
ner-hour would arrive. It is use- 
less to dwell on the painful inci- 
dents of that terrible day. His 
horse fell in taking a desperately 
stiff fence, and, in falling, rolled 
upon him. He was picked up 
senseless, and removed to the near- 
est house, which happened to be 
Mr. Lee’s. 

For some weeks his life was de- 
spaired of—his removal from Mr. 
Lee’s impossible. All that medi- 
cal skill could do was done for 
him; all that vigilant nursing could 
achieve was achieved by Mary. 

At last the time came—happy 
time for all of us who loved him so 
well !—when he was pronounced 
out of danger, and left entirely 
under the care of Dr. Pym. 

He was not permitted to move 
from the chamber he occupied in 
Mr. Lee’s house for three months 
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dating from the day of the accident. 
It was six months before he return- 
ed to his father’s roof. When his 
father thanked Dr. Pym for his 
unwearying attendance and skilful 
treatment, Dr. Pym said, 

‘Miss Lee has done more to 
save him than all of us doctors put 
together. He owes his life to Miss 
Lee.’ 

And Dr. Pym meant what he 
said. 

No doubt you have guessed at 
the result towards which this close 
communion between patient and 
nurse was calculated to tend. I, 
who was so constantly at the bed- 
side of my invalid old pupil, plainly 
recognised the result. Mary loved 
her patient with all the strength of 
her tender sympathising heart. I 
believe, too, that, as soon as he 
was capable of thinking clearly, his 
love went out to her who was the 
saviour of his life. 

The accident had taken place 
in December ; in June he returned 
to his father’s house. Mr. Younge 
expressed sincere gratitude to Mr. 
Lee and his daughter for their 
extreme kindness and care, dis- 
played so amply towards his boy ; 
yet in his heart he was immensely 
relieved when he got Bertram away 
from Mary’s constant attendance. 

During the time when it was im- 
possible to move him he had fre- 
quently advocated a professional 
nurse, under the specious pretence 
that he felt sure the fatigue she 
was incurring was killing Mr. Lee’s 
daughter. But Dr. Pym had been 
firm, and would not hear of it. 

‘Sir,’ he had said, ‘he cannot 
bear her away from him, or any 
one else in the shape of a nurse 
near him; so, unless you want to 
lose your son, let things remain as 
they are.’ 

But now he breathed freely again. 
His boy was out of the house of 
bondage. He would take him 
away to the seaside for change of 
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air. Did not Dr. Pym advise it ? Dr. 
Pym answered in the affirmative,and 
Bertram was hurried away to the 
south coast. He was back in less 
than a fortnight. A succession of 
fainting-fits was the only benefit he 
derived from the ocean breezes. 
The salt air and the monotony of 
the beastly place were, he said, 
killing him; and so his father 
had to bring him home again. It 
was the last week in June when he 
returned. 

And then followed what was, I 
believe, the happiest time in all his 
life; the happiest time in Mary’s 
life too. They were always about 
together, and he, being still shock- 
ingly weak, was generally seen 
leaning upon her arm, as they made 
their way from cottage to cottage, 
while she ministered to the poor. 

His father did not dare to mur- 
mur against this, though it fretted 
his obdurate heart. Dr. Pym 
said, 

‘ Let him have his own way ; he 
is far from out of the wood yet; 
don’t, at your peril, thwart him.’ 

The pleasant summer weeks 
went by, favoured with genial 
weather. September came. He had 
grown gradually stronger, and now 
was able to enjoy two or three hours 
daily among the partridges. Still, 
he spent the greater part of his 
time with her. At last, one morn- 
ing’s post brought a most pressing 
invitation to go down into Norfolk 
for the shooting at the close of the 
month, the birds having so far in 
that region been unmolested. He 
jumped at the invitation. His in- 
creasing strength, his love of sport, 
urged him to accept. His father 
was overjoyed on learning his reso- 
lution to pack up and be off at 
once. 

It was the evening prior to his 
departure. I was a'one in Mr. 
Lee’s drawing-room, the windows 
of which opened on to the lawn. 
I had read until it was too dark to 


see, and then had fallen into a 
deep reverie. Bertram’s voice out- 
side on the verandah, and close to 
the open window, first attracted 
my attention. His words, spoken 
with deep earnestness, awakened 
all my interest. Perhaps you will 
say 1 ought at once to have ac- 
knowledged my presence. Under 
the circumstances I don’t agree 
with you ; under the circumstances 
I was much too interested. What- 
ever they said was safe in my keep- 
ing. 

‘My darling! my own little 
Mary "’ he said, ‘I could not leave 
you without telling you all this, 
without opening my heart fully to 
you—you, who have saved my 
life; you, whom I love with all 
my soul! Do not you believe me, 
Mary? Do you not, my darling? 

They stood, in the autumn twi- 
light, immediately opposite the 
window, and between me and the 
fading light ; and as the last words 
passed his lips—words uttered as 
though all the strength of a great 
love were in them—he stooped 
and kissed her. 

‘Mary,’ he said, with almost a 
sob in his pleading voice, ‘can 
you love me with a love like 
mine ?” 

She raised her face to his—that 
face of matchless purity—and an- 
swered him, 

‘Yes, Bertram; I love you with 
a love equal to yours !’ 

In a moment his longing arms 
were cast about her. 

‘And you will be my wife ?” 

‘Hush " she answered, ‘ we must 
not think of that now. There are 
many things to be thought of before 
that,’ 

‘But why, darling? Why, if you 
leve me?’ 

‘No, no, Bertie,’ she said, with 
a tender firmness that became her 
so well; ‘time enough to talk of 
that in the future. Now, now, you 
must be a good boy, and obey your 
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old nurse. This may be but @ 
summer dream after all; a summer 
dream that you will forget when 
new faces brighten your view.’ 

As she finished speaking they 
passed out on to the lawn once 
more, and out of my hearing. 

On the following morning Ber- 
tram took his departure. His 
father was at peace once more. I 
exulted in my secret. I knew that 
the seeds were sown of a union 
that above all others I wished to 
see consummated. At this time 
a good-natured young fellow, a 
nephew of Mr. Lee’s, came to stay 
with him, and helped Mary in her 
parochial work. At first Mary heard 
frequently from Bertram Younge. 
‘Heard from Norfolk to-day, my 
dear?’ I would say ; and the answer 
in the beginning was almost always 
in the affirmative. By the time 
the leaves had fallen I had little 
chance of receiving any but a nega- 
tive reply. About this time Ber- 
tram’s father was in great spirits. 
His boy, he said, was enjoying 
himself immensely, had no idea of 
returning to this deadly-lively part 
of the country for ever so long. It 
was close upon Christmas. My 
heart misgave me sadly concerning 
Mary Lee. A change had come 
over her that I alone seemed to 
discern. She laboured on as cheer- 
fully as ever; but the change was 
there. The old elasticity was gone ; 
the old spontaneous gladness of 
heart seemed to be usurped by a 
forced and spurious article. I saw 
that she was a broken - hearted 
woman. 

Ten days before Christmas Mr. 
Younge invited Mr. Lee and my- 
selfto dinner. He seemed in higher 
spirits than ever. When we were 
over our wine, he told us that he 
had received the most satisfactory 
news of Bertram. He was going 
to marry an heiress, whom he had 
met at his uncle’s house. 

‘And I’m going down there to 
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stay for a month or two, and have 
a look at the young lady,’ he said, 
with a satisfied chuckle. ‘In fact, 
we all think of going abroad for 
the remainder of the winter and 
the spring; so I shall say good- 
bye to the hall here for some 
months.’ 

I remember well the shy, in- 
quiring, cunning glances he cast at 
Mr. Lee and myself, when he fur- 
nished us with this information. 

On the following day he met me 
and Mary Lee together in the vil- 
lage. He was as gushing as any 
humbug could well be in his manner 
towards her. He at once flew to his 
favourite topic, his boy’s prospects. 
With akind of triumphant pleasure 
he told her that Bertram was going 
to marry an heiress. Although I 
was the vicar of the parish, I could 
have knocked him down with in- 
finite pleasure. 

The very faintest tinge of colour 
rose to her cheeks; the slightest 
possible tremor of pain crossed her 
features. 

‘ Indeed !’ she answered. ‘ Please 
tell him I wish him well.’ 

Her self-command was admir- 
able; so admirable, indeed, that 
no one who knew less of her than 
I could have detected the wound 
that these tidings had inflicted 
upon her. 

Mr. Younge kept his word. He 
left the hall two days before Christ- 
mas. 

The new year came, accom- 
panied with snow and frost; still 
Mary Lee worked on among the 
parishioners, and in spite of the 
warnings given her by Dr. Pym, 
and the expostulations of her father 
and myself, exposed herself, heed- 
less of all consequences, to the in- 
clemency of the weather. All our 
remonstrances were in vain. 

‘ My dear,’ I said, ‘ you are over- 
doing it; you will seriously injure 
your health.’ 

‘My kind friend,’ she answered, 
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‘I must work ; there is not too much 
time left in which to do good. 

How well I remembered those 
words afterwards! She laboured 
on with irresistible determination. 

The end came speedily. I found 
her, one bitter night, lying sense- 
less in the snow, where she had 
fallen on her way home from the 
bedside of a poor sick woman. 
She sank very rapidly. Dr. Pym 
and the wise men from London 
from the first pronounced her case 
hopeless. 

The fourteenth of February came 
—St. Valentine’s day. The weather 
was as bitter as ever; but I had 
managed to procure her some 
snowdrops, her favourite flowers. 

I brought them to her bedside, 
and gave them to her. I remem- 
ber how well they pleased her, and 
how repeatedly she thanked me for 
my thoughtfulness. 

In the evening I was alone with 
her. We had been praying, and 
both felt happy—the fruits of all 
earnest prayer. She asked me to 
raise her pillows, and [ did so. 
She said, ‘ Take my hand in yours ; 
and I obeyed her. 

For the first time since her illness 
she spoke of Bertram Younge. I 
had never approached the topic. 
His conduct had awakened my 
deepest scorn. I could not trust 
myself to speak calmly of him. 

‘If,’ she said, in a very low soft 
voice, ‘you should meet my old 
patient again—poor Bertram !—you 
will tell him that I never changed?’ 

‘I will tell him,’ I answered, 
with my head bowed in very shame 
at the memory of my once honour- 
ed pupil. 

*Tell him,’ she went on, her 
hand grasping mine sul more firm- 
ly, ‘ that I was right after all : it was 
with him but a summer dream ; but 
with me—’ 

She gave one little sob, one mo- 
mentary struggle for breath, and 
passed away. 


We buried her on thetwenty-first. 
We laid her to rest in the tiny slip 
of ground that Mr. Lee had chosen 
and purchased as the resting-place 
for his daughter and himself. A 
shady little spot, sheltered by a 
weeping willow, and close to the 
vestry window. I had seen her and 
Bertram Younge stand there, sur- 
veying the sacred little piece of 
freehold, often and often. It was 
a bitter day when we buried her, 
and at night a heavy snow-storm 
set in. 

I was alone in my library, writ- 
ing, as the timepiece on the man- 
telshelf struck eleven. A loud rap 
at the hall-door startled me. The 
servants had retired to rest an hour 
before. I answered the summons 
myself. 

Wrapped closely in his overcoat, 
and covered from head to foot in 
the blinding snow, stood Bertram 
Younge. 

He was awfully pale, but there 
was a look of triumph on his ex- 
cited face. What need, thought I, 
for triumph now? 

‘I have come back, you see,’ he 
gasped out, ‘in spite of them all! 

I took his proffered hand and 
led him into the library. I thought 
his mind was wandering. I assisted 
him in removing his coat, and 
placed a chair for him near the fire. 

‘Why come back now? I said 
coldly. 

‘ Ah, I see,’ he exclaimed, rising 
quickly from the seat he had but 
justtaken. ‘ You think I have been 
in the wrong. But it wasn’t all my 
fault. I wrote regularly when first 
I went away ; then came the news, 
through my father, that she was 
certain to be, if she was not already, 
engaged to some infernal cousin 
who came to stay directly after I 
left home—that it was her father’s 
wish that it should be so. I wrote 
sharply to her, 1 know—cruelly, per- 
haps—wishing her joy; reproach- 
ing her for her perfidy. I received 
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no answer to that letter, and I be- 
lieved my father’s statement to be 
the truth. I could not write again 
for weeks, owing to having sprained 
my hand. I got my uncle to write 
for me to my father, and I begged 
that you would communicate with 
me. Onascrap of paper! managed, 
with the greatest pain, to scribble 
a line to you myself, asking you to 
explain matters about Mary. This 
was put in the same envelope with 
the letter to my father, reinclosed 
in a smaller envelope directed to 
you, and with the request that my 
father would give it to you. You 
never answered that note.’ 

‘I never received it! I cried, 
jumping up. 

‘ Did not my father give it toyou?’ 

‘Never! All your father did 
was to tell us that you were en- 
gaged to an heiress, who was stay- 
ing at your uncle’s.’ 

‘It was a lie—a wicked lie! I 
never was engaged to her; I never 
shall be. I liked her very much. 
I was drawn to her by her kind- 
ness when I was laid up with my 
hand. I will own I did my best 
to love her when I believed Mary 
had forsaken me.’ 

‘Do you think woz that Mary had 
forsaken you?’ I said bitterly. 

‘No, not now; but up to this 
morning I did, when, by a mere 
chance, I discovered the whole 
truth—the cowardly plot made to 
divide us. I happened to go into 
my uncle’s study, and one of the 
drawers of his writing-table was 
standing open. The extremely 
neat manner in which his papers 
were arranged attracted me, and 
for a moment I stopped to look at 
them, when I saw three letters d- 
rected to me, and in Mary's hand- 
writing. I seized them and hastily 
read the contents, that proved 
how I had wronged her.  Be- 
fore I had finished reading my 
father and uncle had entered the 
room together. In an instant I 
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accused them of having conspired 
together to waylay my letters, and 
they could not deny it. They had 
done it, they said, to prevent my 
making a fool of myseli—to pre- 
vent my throwing away the golden 
opportunity at my hand. A fierce 
quarrel ensued, and an hour later 
I was on my way here.’ 

His story struck me dumb. I 
stood looking at him in speechless 
despair. 

‘Oh, don’t think hardly of me,’ he 
pleaded, coming forward with both 
his hands stretched out towards 
me, his old winning look lighting 
up his haggard face. ‘I may have 
been weak—wretchedly to blame 
in ever doubting her, but my heart 
was true at the bottom all along, 
and I have come with all speed to 
make amends.’ 

‘You have come too late,’ I said 
solemnly. 

‘Too late?’ he exclaimed, with 
terror-stricken inquiry in his voice. 
‘70 see her to-night? he added, 
with a ghastly sembiance of hope 
in his tone. 

‘She has gone,’ I said brokenly. 

‘Gone! he repeated hoarsely, 
his hand convulsively clasping my 
shoulder. ‘Where?’ 

‘To her God! I answered so- 
lemnly. 

He fell at my feet in an agony 
of despair. I remained with him 
all through that night, soothing 
him as best I could. He had been 
weak, no doubt, poor soul, but not 
wicked. 

The morning came, cold and 
snowy. After he had seen Mr. 
Lee we went together to her grave. 
A wonderful calmness had come 
upon him—the calmness of despair 

In the afternoon I had some dis- 
tance to go. He expressed a wish 
to remain at home, so I left him 
in the library, promising to rejoin 
him at the dinner-hour, six o’clock, 
by which time I depended upon 
getting back. 
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On my return, to my surprise I 
found him absent ; but he had left 
a message to the effect that he was 
going as far as Mr. Lee’s, and that 
he desired I would not wait dinner. 

This satisfied me, and at eight 
o'clock I made my way to Mr. 
Lee’s, expecting to find him there. 
He had left there at half-past five. 

‘When he wished me good-bye,’ 
said Mr. Lee, ‘he pointed towards 
the churchyard, and said, “I shall 
go and say good-night to her on 
my way home.” I knew what he 
meant.’ 

‘Depend upon it, he is there 


now,’ I exclaimed. ‘Poor soul, he 
will be perished on such a bitter 
night.’ 

It was freezing hard, and the 
moon shone down coldly on the 
snow-clad earth. Mr. Lee and I 
made our way silently to the sacred 
spot beneath the shadow of the 
weeping willow. There we found 
him kneeling by her grave, his 
arms stretched out over the fresh- 
turned mould, his face buried in 
his hands ; and he was dead. 

So passed away the two play- 
mates of, what her innocent lips 
had named, ‘a summer dream.’ 


LOVE’S TIDE, 


—@—— 


WHEN last we stood this stream beside, 
Clotilde, 
Its foaming waters wildly played 
O’er sunny mead, through forest shade, 
The lilies’ fragrant cups they filled ; 
And as you sought the mimic tide, 


Its spray bedewed your shining hair, 
Clotilde ; 
It coyly kissed your timid feet, 
It laved your small hands, white and sweet ; 
My inmost soul with rapture thrilled 
To see my girlish love so fair. 


To-day, a sluggish stream, it creeps, 
Clotilde, 
Through meadows white with bitter frost ; 
The wind wails like a spirit lost 
Among the bare boughs stripped and chilled ; 
Then sadly o’er the moorland sweeps. 


In spring the stream we stand beside, 
Clotilde, 
Through gay green banks its way will take. 
What spring can buried love awake— 
The love your treachery has killed— 
When you will be another's bride, 
Clotilde ? 


TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
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BONNELL THORNTON. 
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Dr. JoHNson's predominant posi- 
tion in the literary annals of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
—-position well earned, no doubt, 
but of which the é/at has been so 
greatly enhanced by the happy 
accident of Boswell’s life-devotion 
to him, and the inimitable biogra- 
phy thence proceeding—has had 
the effect of obscuring the memory 
of not a few clever writers of the 
time, whose names and _ works 
might otherwise have survived, to 
remain, even to this day, agreeably 
familiar. 

No such dictatorship over the 
Republic of Letters as that of 
Johnson has ever before or since 
prevailed in England. In mentally 
reviewing the great writers of 
Queen Anne’s time we are con- 
scious of the existence of a sort of 
‘balance of power.’ Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Pope, Prior—no one 
of these great authors appears to 
outweigh the others by his single 
personality, or to enforce a total 
submergence of the secondary 
literature of his period in the 
waters of oblivion. Productions 
of the minor wits of that age— 
distinguished by real spirit, if not 
by preéminent genius—are there- 
fore still known by name to all of 
literary tastes, and are still sought 
after with pleasurable anticipations 
by the student. 

Not so is it with the later John- 
sonian epoch, nearer to us by time 
though it be. The book of Bos- 
well has exercised a fatal influence 
on the survival of the reputations 
of several lesser, yet by no means 
insignificant, writers of that period. 
This influence is easily to be under- 


stood. The fact is that a man who, 
by pure chance, or by express con- 
trivance, happened to fill much 
room and spend much time in the 
court of ‘the great Cham of Litera- 
ture,’ and who consequently has 
been duly embalmed in the pages 
of‘ Bozzy,’ seems far more familiar 
to us than others, his contempo- 
raries, men of greater wit or learn- 
ing, but who seldom or never came 
into the circle of Johnson’s ac- 
quaintance in his later years. It 
is the fashion nowadays, in novels 
treating of the times of the se- 
cond and third Georges, to in- 
troduce in some way the shadow 
of ‘the great lexicographer’ with 
or without his attendant ‘ Bozzy’ 
(a fashion initiated, we fancy, by 
Thackeray in the Virginians). If 
occasionally the ‘counterfeit pre- 
sentments’ of ‘Goldie,’ ‘Sir Joshua,’ 
and ‘ Davy Garrick’ are also strut- 
ted across the path of the hero or 
heroine, the novelist is then com- 
monly supposed to have displayed 
an intimate acquaintance with all 
the features of the middle Georgian 
literary world. In reality, perhaps, 
he has but been refreshing himself 
with the pages of Boswell. 

We trust to entertain the reader 
by a brief account of one of the 
forgotten wits of that epoch, whose 
humorous effusions no one at the 
time would have supposed could 
ever be wrapt in oblivion. 

Bonnell Thornton was born in 
Maiden Lane, London, in 1724. 
His father, a physician, in compa- 
ratively easy circumstances, placed 
him at an early age at Westminster 
School. During tuition there he had 
as schoolfellows Charles Churchill 
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and William Cowper—the former 
to become one of the bitterest of 
English poets, the latter perhaps 
our most amiable; also George 
Colman the elder, and poor 
Lloyd, who became an unfortu- 
nate votary of the Muses and vic- 
tim of the Fleet Prison. All these 
were Thornton’s juniors. Colman, 
as they grew up, was his most inti- 
mate associate. 

Elected in 1743 to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, Thornton soon 
became distinguished among the 
students at the University by his 
scholarship, the readiness of his 
wit, and the liveliness of his dis- 
position. Among various escapades 
which are recounted of him at Ox- 
ford, one terminated rather drolly. 
Like many of the academic rakes, 
whose custom it was to ‘ gallop up 
to town once or twice in the year 
with their quarterage in their 
pockets’ (as Bonnell himself 
sketched them, some years later, 
in the Connoisseur, No. 11), he 
made now and then an unsanc- 
tioned trip to London; and on the 
occasion in question, being at the 
play-house, he suddenly found him- 
self face to face with his father, 
who evinced both astonishment 
and quick-rising indignation at the 
apparition of the son whom he 
supposed at his studies at Oxford. 
The young scapegrace adopted the 
stratagem of denying his identity, 
and endeavoured to persuade the 
old gentleman that he deceived 
himself in recognising him as his 
son. Finding, however, that his 
father’s choler did but augment, 
and that he persisted in finding him 
‘perfect Bonnell, the delinquent 
withdrew as quickly as he could. 
Riding post-haste back to Oxford, 
the next morning found him, when 
his father arrived (of whose coming 
he nothing doubted), prepared in 
his room, with books and papers 
disposed round him to indicate 
deep and ardent study. The young 


man succeeded in carrying through 
his ruse; the father either really 
was, or was willing to assume him- 
self, self-deceived. 

To gratify his father, Thornton 
for some years studied medicine, 
and indeed took the first degrees ; 
but he had no liking for it, and 
never pursued it. In later years 
he signalised his acquaintance with 
physic and its professors in a mock- 
heroic poem, the Aattle of the 
Wigs, which we shall mention far- 
ther on. Unfortunately for himself, 
Thornton early loved too well, not 
physic-bottles, but bottles of ano- 
ther kind. 

Whilst at Oxford, Thornton had 
entered upon authorship by joining 
with Christopher Smart in a series 
of well-written essays, published 
under the title of the Student 
(1748-50). Thomas Warton (author 
of the History of English Poetry) 
was another contributor, and Dr. 
Johnson sent to it one of his early 
pieces, a short life of Cheynell. 
We need only mention, as by 
Thornton, an elegy in imitation of 
Tibullus, the ‘Comforts ofa Retired 
Life,’ much esteemed at the time ; 
a short piece of Latinity, Ardor 
Pulleniane (Jo Pullen’s Tree, on 
Headington Hill, familiar to those 
who have roved through the en- 
virons of Oxford), of which here 
are the first lines : 

‘ Arbor 6, montis viridans aprici 

Quze super nutas juga culta, salve ! 

Kuris 6 nostri decus, atque iasso 

Dulce Levamen !’ 
and a humorous explanatory de- 
scription of Hogarth’s famous pic- 
ture of ‘The March to Finchley,’ 
which had then just appeared. 

In 1749 Thornton published a 
cleverly-done piece of poetic drol- 
lery, under the title of 4” Ode on 
St. Cacilia’s Day, adapted to the 
Ancient British Music. As it is 
perhaps the best illustration of 
Thornton’s mock-heroic verse (the 
only style he ever attempted, ex- 
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cept indeed in translation), we are 
induced to give this short piece— 
which highly diverted Dr. Johnson 
—entire. 

In some prefatory remarks, un- 
der the pseudonym of ‘ Fustian 
Sackbut,’ what the components of 
the ‘Ancient British Music’ set 
forth in the title consisted of are 
first explained. ‘The Judaic, or 
(as ’tis commonly called) Jew’s 
harp, speaks its origin in its appel- 
lation ; and I cannot help thinking 
that this was the harp which David 
used, as the sound of the Hebrew 
language seems particularly adapt- 
ed to this instrument. I would, 
therefore, advise all painters, en- 
gravers, &c., not to represent the 
royal psalmist with that many- 
stringed Welch harp in his hand as 
they have hitherto done, but to 
place a mono-chord lyre in his 
mouth, such as was used by the 
Jews, and from them transmitted 
down tous. . . . I am sorryI can 
give no certain account of those 
two incomparable instruments the 
salt-box and the hum-strum, or 
bladder and string; tho’ ’tis rea- 
sonable to conclude that the first 
was usually performed on at festi- 
vals. . . . The marrow-bones and 
cleavers is undoubtedly our own 
invention, and does honour to the 
British nation. ‘This was originally 
made use of in our wars, when our 
brave ancestors rushed on their 
enemies (like the ancient Gauls), 
clashing their weapons, and ready 
to knock or cleave them down 
with those very instruments on 
which they could beat so terrible 


an alarm.’ 
‘AN ODE ON St. C.eciLiA’s Day. 
( rus. 
Be dumb, be dumb, ye _ inharmonious 
sounds, 
And music that the astonished ear with dis- 
cord wounds ; 
No more let vulgar rhymes profane the day 
Graced with divine Czecilia’s name ; 
Let soiemn hymns this awful feast pro- 
claim, [heavenly lay. 
And heavenly notes conspire to raise the 
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Recitative, 
The viler melody we scorn 
Which meaner instruments afford, 
Shrill fute, sharp fiddle, bellowing orn, 
Rumbling dassoon, or tinkling Aarpsi 


chord, 
Air. 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall 
join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping 
combine, 

With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side 
sounds, 


Up and down leaps the flap, and with rat 
tling rebounds, 


Recitative. 
Strike, strike, the soft Judaic harp, 
By teeth coercive in firm durance kept, 
And lightly by the volant finger swept. 


Air, 

Buzzing twangs the iron lyre, 
Shrilly thrilling, 
Trembling, trilling, 

Whizzing with the wav'ring wire. 


Air. 
Hark, how the banging marrow-bones 
Make clanging cleavers ring, 
With a ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding 
Raise your uplifted arms on high 
In long prolongéd tones ; 
Let cleavers sound 
A merry, merry round, 
By banging marrow-bones. 


Chorus, 
Raise your uplifted arms on high, &c. 
| Repeate 7 
Recitative. 
Cease, lighter numbers. Hither bring 
The undulating string 
Stretched out, and to the tumid bladde: 
In amity harmonious bound ; 
Then deeper swell the notes and sadder, 
And let the hoarse base slowly solemn 
sound, 


Air. 
With dead, dull, doleful, heavy hums, 
With dismal moans, 
And mournful groans, 
The sober hurdy-gurdy thrums. 


Recitative. 

With magic sounds like these did Orpheu 

ly re 
Motion, sense, and life inspire ; 
When, as he played, the list’ning flood 
Stilled its loquacious waves and silent stood ; 
The trees, swift bounding, dauced with 
loosened stumps, 
sluggish stones 
jumps. 


And capered in activ 
Air. 
Each ruddy-breasted robin 
The concert bore a bob in, 
And every hooting owl around ; 
The croaking frogs, 
And grunting hogs, 
All, all conspire to join the echoing sound. 
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Grand Chorus. 
Now to Czecilia, heavenly maid, 

Your loud united voices raise ; 

With solemn joy to celebrate her praise 
Each instrument shall lend its aid, 

The salt-box with clattering and clapping 
shall sound ; 

The iron lyre 

Buzzing twang with wav'ring wire ; 

With heavy hum 

The hurdy-gurdy sadly thrum ; 

And the merry, merry marrow-bones ring 
round. 
Such matchless strains Czecilia knew 

When angels from their heavenly sphere 
By harmony’s strong power she drew, 

Whilst every spirit above would gladly 

stoop to hear,’ 

This strange burlesque Ode, of 
which it would now be almost im- 
possible to procure a copy, retained 
a hold on the public fancy much 
longer than might have been ex- 
pected. [1763] ‘Bonnell Thorn- 
ton had just published,’ says Bos- 
well,* ‘a burlesque Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day, adapted to the an- 
cient British music. . . . Johnson 
praised its humour and seemed 
much diverted with it. He repeated 
the following passage : 

‘In strains more exalted the salt-box shall 
join,” &c,’ 

There was nothing our fore- 
fathers of the eighteenth century 
loved more than to carry a joke 
‘right through.’ The Ode being 
still in vogue about 1769, it was in 
that year actually performed—with 
all the grotesque accompaniments 
Thornton had invoked—‘ at Rane- 
lagh, in masks, before a _ very 
crowded audience.’ Dr. Burney 
had set it to music. ‘ Beard sang 
the salt-box song, which was ad- 
mirably accompanied on that in- 
strument by Brent, the fencing- 

* The matter is not of great consequence, 
but we must mention that both Boswell, and 
Croker in his notes to Boswell, seem under 
misapprehension as to the frst appearance 
of this Ode, Croker supposes the date, 
1749, of the copy he had seen to be a mis- 
take for 1769. But that 1749 is correct is 
proved by Thornton himself quoting from 
the Ode in 1752: ‘ For, as the poet Fustian 
Sackbut sweetly sings, ‘‘ Buzzing twangs 
the iron lyre,”’ &c. (Have at you ail, 
No. 4, 6th February 1752). 


master, and father of Miss Brent, 
the celebrated singer; Skeggs on 
the broomstick, as bassoon ; and a 
remarkable performer on the Jew’s 
harp, “ Buzzing twangs the iron 
lyre.” Cleavers were cast in bell- 
metal for this entertainment. All 
the performers of the Old Woman’s 
Oratory, employed by Foote, were, 
I believe, employed at Ranelagh 
on this occasion.”* 

We need only mention, as a 
more ambitious effort of Thorn- 
ton in the line of comic verse, 
his Battle of the Wigs, a Mock- 
heroic Poem; being an additional 
Canto to Dr. Garth's Dispensary, 
which was his latest effusion of 
the sort, appearing in 1768, the 
year of his death. There is but 
little in this calculated to amuse 
now, excellent piece of wit as it 
was considered at the time. ‘The 
subject was the disputes which had 
arisen between the Fellows and the 
Licentiates of the College of Phy- 
sicians concerning their respective 
rights. As a matter of fact it ap- 
pears an attempt was made by the 
Licentiates to force the college- 
gates in Warwick Lane, and gain 
admittance, which the Fellows de- 
nied them, to their councils. ‘This 
contest Thornton invoked the 
Muse to celebrate in strains which 
sounded highly ‘ingenious’ at the 
time, but which read stolidly enough 
now. 

The Fellows in possession of the 
building in Warwick Lane resolve 
on a vigorous defence. They have 
also procured a formidable body 
of auxiliaries to their strength : 


‘Within the gates, close bolted, locked, and 


barred, 

Of neighb’ring butchers stands an awful 
guard ; 

The toe the whetting-iron hears dis- 
mayed, 

Grating harsh music from the sharp’ning 
blade,’ 


(This, it appears, was a current re- 
port of the time.) 


* Note by Burney in Boswell's Zz/. 
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Licentiato and his bands beseech- 
ing heavenly assistance in their 
attack, Venus persuades Vulcan 
to descend upon earth, by whom, 
in the form ofa blacksmith, the 
doors are broken open (this forcing 
by a blacksmith was a fact). The 
war-cries, tumult, conflict, &c., 
of the two parties are described. 
Amity is at length restored by the 
apparition of Pluto, who harangues 
them, concluding his appeal with 
a reminder of their joint interests : 
‘While ye dispute and quarrel for a word, 

Behold your patients are 40 health re- 
stored [° 
(‘The killing of numbers of pa- 
tients,’ quotes Thornton from Garth 
apologetically, ‘is so trite a piece 
of raillery, that it ought not to 
make any ill impression.’) 

In 1752,stimulated by the launch 
into popularity of the Covent Garden 
Journail of Fielding, Thornton com- 
menced a weekly sheet in the guise 
of mock rivalry, entitled Have at 
you all, or the Drury Lane Journal. 
This did not continue long. Twelve 
numbers are preserved in the libra- 
ry of the British Museum. They 
exhibit considerable humour, of 
true eighteenth-century type. In 
one of them occurs a parody of 
the style of Johnson’s Ramblers, 
which were then in course of issue 
(‘his style,’ writes Boswell, ‘did 
not escape the harmless shafts of 
pleasant humour, for the ingenious 
Bonnell Thornton published amock 
“Rambler” in the Drury Lane Jour- 
nal’). Fielding’s Amelia was also 
parodied in a pretended chapter 
thereof. 

The following supposed corre- 
spondence between a_ bookseller 
and an author might be taken as a 
commentary on Hogarth’s picture 
of the ‘ Distressed Poet :’ 


‘Mr. Spinwit,—I have sent you 
a couple of shillings for your last 
piece, which is all I can spare at 
present, having got no more nor 
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seven shillings by it, but hope to 
be able to send you sixpence more 
before the week’s out. Indeed, 
Mr. Spinwit, you must live a little 
frugaller, for very few things now- 
adays don’t answer so as to pay. 
You must let me have another 
sheet of Miss Blandy’s Zz/e out of 
hand. I sha’n’t allow you nothing 
for the last five pages ; for ’tis only 
transmogrify’d out of the AZemoirs 
of the Marchioness de L * * *. In- 
deed, if you sarve me so, I sha'n’t 
employ you no longer, I tell you 
so ; so do as you will. I must have 
something against the rising of 
the Parliament, but fake care you 
don't say nothing to be taken up for. 
I paid Goody Soapsuds three half- 
pence for washing your sleeves 
with ruffles against Sunday. My 
partner has just left off his every- 
day peruke, and will give it you; 
and we shall only charge you 
eighteen pence for it on account. 

‘I won't buy no more verses of 
you: poetry is a mere thing—a 
mere drug—& hangs heavier upon 
our hands than anything except 
sermons. You know I printed a 
little thing in verse of my own 
making ; & it had merit ;—but it 
didn’t sell.—Can’t you do nothing 
in my Lord BoLINGBROKE'S name ? 
or against Justice FirLDING? No- 
thing else goes down. 

‘I have sent you my common- 
place book of subjects and title- 
pages, so pick and choose which- 
somever you will, and send me your 
terms.—Your friend to serve, 

* EZEKIEL PAGE. 


‘P.S. I have printed a tragical 
account of all the murders com- 
mitted within this twelvemonth; 
so draw me up an humorous ad- 
vertisement to pufi it off, & I will 
allow you twopence.’ 


The Author's Answer. 
‘ Worthy Sir,—My distresses mul- 
tiply upon me so fast, and my 
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finances are so low, that instead of 
being extravagant, I declare upon 
my honour I have never more than 
half a pint of gill ale every even- 
ing warmed, between my poor wife 
& myself. On Sunday, as J shall 
be able to go abroad, I will do myself 
the honour to thank Mr. Foolscap 
in person for his peruke. Really, 
sir, I often exclaim with Martial, 


‘* Me literulas stulti docuere parentes,”’ 


and wish I had never handled a 
pen. But, alas, what can I do? 
** Chained to the oar, I impotently rave, 
Condemned to tug, a scribbling galley- 
slave !" 

‘I have finished an Heroic 
Epistle from Miss B to Capt. 
C , consisting of ninety-two 
lines, & will make a twelver easily. 
You shall have it at a farthing a 
line and threepence the preface. 
I will not take under sixteen pence 
a sheet for my new novel, which 
you know may be éumfed into four 
volumes ; & I assure you I had 
rather starve by inches than sell it 
under the market price. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for recom- 
mending my little Ben to serve as 
devil to Mr. Pica your printer, as 
for all other favours conferred on— 
Your unworthy humble servant, 

‘Smmon Spinwit.’ 








Such miseries of authorship as 
Thornton has sketched here, with 
but partial comic exaggeration, he 
himself appears to have been 
shielded from through life by the 
inheritance of a moderate compe- 
tence. Indeed his life was an ex- 
ceptionally smooth one; and it is 
the more to be regretted that his 
liveliness of disposition carried him 
into habitual excesses ofconviviality, 
which probably conduced to his 
death before attaining the prime of 
life. 

In marriage Thornton was for- 
tunate, espousing in 1754 Sylvia, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Braith- 


waite, Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle. With this lady he enjoyed 
great domestic felicity till his death, 
in 1768, at the age of forty-four. 

As a man there appears to have 
been in Thornton’s character no- 
thing to blame, save his addiction 
to intemperance—the vice of the 
age. On the other hand, beyond 
the merit of being a highly agree- 
able companion and an attached 
husband, there is but little to praise ; 
and a marked want of generosity 
has been imputed to him as re- 
garded his old friend and school- 
fellow Lloyd,* but we may hoje 
perhaps wrongly, or through the 
exaggeration caused by a distressed 

nind. 

The most singular instance of 
the extreme sportiveness of Thorn- 
ton’s genius occurred in 1762, when 
he carried out with vigour and suc- 
cess a freak on a large scale, which 
would surely have never entered 
any one’s brains but those of the 
author of the burlesque Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day. This was an 
Exhibition of Sign Paintings, which 
amused the public by its practical 
rivalry of the Exhibition of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, a well-meant but short-lived 
predecessor of our existing Royal 
Academy. The public attention 
having been stirred up for some 
months previously by advertise- 
ments and witty ‘ puffs ’—the com- 
position of Thornton himself—cal- 
culated to excite curiosity, the 

* Lloyd was languishing in the Fleet 
Prison for debt, his only relief from abso- 
lute starvation a sum ofa guinea a week 
which Churchill sent to him. ‘Thornton,’ 
says poor Lloyd, ina letter to Wilkes just 
after Churchill's death, ‘és what you thought 
him. Ihave many acquaintances, but now 
no friend!’ Thornton, in easy circum- 
stances, might well have lent a hand with, 
or instead of, the harassed Churchill. Re- 
probate though the latter was, great warmth 
of heart existed in that ‘only friend’ of 
Lloyd, who shortly followed him to the 
grave. A story very much to his credit is 
narrated in that curious old novel, Chrysad, 


or the Adventures of a Guinea, See also 
Genuine Memoirs of Churchill. 
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‘Grand Exhibition of the Society of 
Sign Painters’was opened in a large 
building in Bow Street, Covent Gar- 
den, simultaneously with the graver 
and more legitimate Exhibition. 

‘On entering the Grand Room 
you find yourself in a large and 
commodious apartment, hung round 
with green bays, on which this 
curious collection of wooden origi- 
nals is fixed flat (like the signs at 
present in Paris), and from whence 
hang keys, bells, swords, poles, 
sugar-loaves, tobacco-rolls, candles, 
and other ornamental furniture, 
carved in wood, such as com- 
monly dangle from the pent-houses 
of the different shops in our streets. 
On the chimney-board (to imitate 
the style of the catalogue) is a 
large blazing Fire, painted in IVater 
Colours; and within a kind of 
cupola or dome, which lets the 
light into the room, is written in 
golden capitals, upon a blue ground, 
a motto from Horace. It may be 
easily imagined that no connoisseur 
who has made the tour of Europe 
ever entered a picture-gallery that 
struck his eye more forcibly at first 
sight, or provoked his attention 
with more extraordinary appearance’ 
(Nichols, in the Zonudon Register for 
April 1762). 

Many of these signs, expressly 
executed for the Exhibition, show- 
ed, it appears, real spirit, how- 
ever grotesque; the designs of a 
number were of course due to the 
fertile imagination of Thornton 
himself. A few instances will suf- 
fice to illustrate the humour of the 
show. 

No. 9 was ‘The Irish Arms’ 
(a pair of extremely thick /gs, in 
white stockings and black gar- 
ters). 

No. 16, ‘A Man’ (nine tailors 
at work). 

No. 19. ‘Nobody, alias Some- 
body’ (the figure of an officer, all 
head, arms, legs, and thighs—‘ this 
piece has a very odd effect, being 
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so drolly executed that you don’t 
observe the body’). 

No. 27. ‘The Spirit of Contra- 
diction’ (two brewers with a barrel 
of beer, pulling different ways). 

No. 39. ‘Absalom Hanging’ (a 
peruke-maker’s sign; underneath 
was this distich : 

‘If Absalom had not worn his own hair, 

Absalom had not been hanging there.” 

No. 64. ‘ View of the Road to 
Paddington ; with a Representation 
of the Deadly Never Green, that 
bears Fruit all the year round ; the 
Fruit at full length by Hogarty’ 
(this was Tyburn, with three felons 
on the galiows. Critics deemed 
this a masterly piece). 

No. 71. ‘Shave for a penny, Let 
blood for nothing’ (a man under 
the hands of the barber, who shaves 
and lets blood at the same time, by 
cutting at every stroke of his razor). 

Some humorous effects were 
also obtained by the juxtaposition 
of certain signs, as ‘The Three 
Apothecaries’ Gallipots, and ‘The 
Three Coffins, its Companion,’ &c. 

Hogarth himself is said to have 
lent a few suggestions and touches 
here and there to this whimsical 
gallery of paintings. One day, ob- 
serving among the signs consisting 
of heads of distinguished persons 
those of the King of Prussia and 
the Empress of Hungary, he archly 
changed the cast of their eyes, so 
as to make them leer significantly 
at each other (Nichols’s Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes of Hogarth). 

At one period of his life Thorn- 
ton entered into negotiations with 
Rich for the purchase of Covent 
Garden Theatre, but for some rea- 
son the arrangements did not suc- 
ceed. 

* This was hardly original, we fancy. At 
some period—we forget when—an ingenious 
Paris wig-maker exhibited the following 
lines under a similar device : 


‘ D'Absalom, ah, voyez le triste sort, 
Etre pendu par la nuque ; 
Absalom ne serait pas mort 
S'il avait porté perruque.’ 
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We have yet to mention the 
literary work by which alone ‘the 
ingenious Mr. Bonnell Thornton’ 
(to use the phraseology of the age) 
still holds a certain position, though 
only a subordinate one, in English 
literature, ranking among good 
company—our standard essayists of 
the last century. We allude to the 
Connoisseur, written by him, jointly 
with Colman the elder, under the 
assumed character of ‘ Mr. Town, 
Critic and Censor-General.’ 

The two young men commenced 
this paper, with considerable bold- 
ness, in 1754, whilst the Adventurer 
(conducted by Hawkesworth, with 
the powerful assistance of Johnson 
and Joseph Warton) was still issu- 
ing, and the /Vordd (to which a 
cluster of titled wits—Lord Ches- 
terfield, Lord Cork, Horace Wal- 
pole, and others, lent their pens) 
was commanding great popular 
favour. Johnson’s Xamébler, more- 
over, had recently tuned—or at- 
tempted to tune—the public ear to 
a different and graver pitch in the 
tone of essay writing than that 
with which the matchless Za//es 
and Sfectators, forty years before, 
had charmed the world. Yet the 
two friends, for nearly three years, 
sustained in the Connoisseur a vein 
of pleasantry and good-humoured 
raillery upon folly which, without 
pretensions to equal the merits of 
Addison or Steele, would certainly 
not have disgraced their pens. At 
times, Thornton and Colman com- 
pleted their papers under peculiar 
difficulties— partly, indeed, self- 
occasioned. 

‘We have not only joined in the 
work taken together, but almost 
every single paper is the joint pro- 
duct of both. A ‘hint has perhaps 
been started by one of us, im- 
proved by the other, and still further 
heightened by a happy coalition of 
sentiment in both ; as fire is struck 
out by a mutual collision of flint 
and steel. Sometimes, like Strada’s 
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lovers conversing with the sympa- 
thetic needles, we have written 
papers together at fifty miles’ dis- 
tance from each other; the first 
rough draft or loose minutes of an 
essay have often travelled in the 
stage-coach from town to country, 
and from country to town; and we 
have frequently waited for the 
postman (whom we expected to 
bring us the precious remainder of 
a Connoisseur) with the same anxi- 
ety as we should wait for the half 
of a bank-note, without which the 
other half would be of no value... 
Nor could this work have been 
carried on with so much cheerful- 
ness and good-humour on both 
sides, if the two had not been as 
closely united as the two students 
whom the Sfectator mentions, as 
recorded by a Zerre Filius of Ox- 
ford, “to have had but one mind, 
one purse, one chamber, and one 
hat !”’ (Connoisseur, No. 140 — 
conclusion.) 

Colman the younger has (rather 
unamiably) ascribed both laziness 
and poverty of ready wit to Thorn- 
ton in the prosecution of this close 
literary partnership. 

*On one occasion,’ he relates, 
‘the joint authors met in hurry or 
irritation ; my father enraged or 
sulky, Thornton muzzy with liquor; 
the essay to be published on the 
next morning ; not a word written 
nor even a subject thought on; and 
the press waiting; nothing to be 
done but to scribble helter-skelter. 
* Sit down, Colman,” said Thorn- 
ton; ‘by ‘od, we must give the 
blockheads something!” My in- 
dustrious sire sat down imme- 
diately, writing whatever came in- 
to his head currente calamo... . 
Thornton in the mean time walked 
up and down, taking huge pieces 
of snuff, seeming to ruminate, but 
not suggesting one word or con- 
tributing one thought. When my 
father had thrown upon paper about 
half a moral essay, Thornton, who 
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was still pacing the room with a 
glass of brandy-and-water in his 
hand, stuttered out : “ Write away, 
Colman! By ’od, you are a bold 
fellow! You can tell them that 
virtue is a fine thing I”? 

Despite the younger Colman’s 
insinuation, the above anecdote by 
no means proves that Thornton 
had the lesser share in the author- 
ship of the Connoisseur. His su- 
periority in years, coupled with his 
love of the whimsical, point to the 
shrewd views of life interspersed 
in the essays, and the sprightliness 
with which the follies of the times 
are noted and ridiculed, as chiefly 
owing to his pen. The oddities of 
cits are as accurately depicted as 
the affectations of beaux and col- 
legians, and the whole series of 
essays forms a moving picture of 
the laughable side of all classes at 
a most quaint period. 

As instances, out of many, may 
be taken the descriptions of ‘A 
Citizen’s Visit, with his Wife and 
Daughters, to Vauxhall’ (No. 68) ; 
‘A London Tradesman in the 
Country’ (No. 79) ; ‘Sea Officers’ 
(No. 84), &c. 

The papers in the Connoisseur by 
other hands than those of Thorn- 
ton and Colman are not many. 
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Four are by Cowper, of which one 
—the ‘ Mishapsof Christopher Iron- 
side, an old Bachelor’-—has humour 
enough to remind us that the gentle 
poet of the ‘Task’ and ‘ Tiroci- 
nium’ was also the writer of ever- 
famous ‘ John Gilpin.’ 

The Connoisseur has been in- 
cluded in all the standard collec- 
tions of British essayists. Its place 
by order of merit is side by side 
with the World and Adventurer. A 
little more gravity at times would 
have improved it, and it must be 
considered as classically inferior to 
the Rambler and the /dler. 

We have not mentioned several 
of Thornton’s minor productions, 
such as City Zatin, published in 
1760, in ridicule of the inscription 
on Blackfriars or ‘ Pitt’s’ Bridge 
(as it was first called). He was 
also a frequent contributor of short 
pieces of wit to the St. /ames’s 
Chronicle and other newspapers. 
Of these, after his death, Colman 
proposed to make a collection, but 
never executed the task. 

Of Thornton’s translation of se- 
veral plays of Plautus (2 vols. 1766) 
itis not within our design to speak. 
The translation, now very scarce, 
was highly praised by Warburton 
for its elegance and fidelity. 

J. CANNON. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


In skill with the sword De Gaille- 
fontaine and René were fairly equal. 
René, constitutionally strong, vigo- 
rous, quick of perception, and re- 
solute in carrying out a set purpose, 
had applied herself to the art of 
fencing at De Gaillefontaine’s in- 
stigation, and had succeeded in it 
so well that her master was glad to 
discontinue his lessons. His pupil 
at that time had attained to a suffi- 
cient proficiency. She fenced as 
well as he; and further practice 
might disturb the nice equilibrium 
which should be sustained between 
pupil and master. Since those 
fencing lessons neither had handled 
a weapon, except when René took 
up the foil in Hugh’s studio. 

De Gaillefontaine had not ad- 
mitted even to himself that René 
was his superior; such an ad- 
mission with respect to any one 
or anything was impossible to one 
with so good an opinion of him- 
self; and René did not overrate 
her own ability in thinking herself 
nearly as adroit as her instructor. 
Nevertheless, as they stood before 
each other now, the advantage was 
with Rene, notwithstanding her 
loose costume and the mask upon 
her face. 

In the first place she knew, by 
her practice with De Gaillefon- 
taine, which were his weakest 
guards, his most dangerous attacks; 
but a like knowledge, which had 
given him an occasional ascend- 
ency over René upon former occa- 
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sions, was useless to him now that 
her identity was concealed from 
him. 

But he suffered from still greater 
disadvantage owing to his adver- 
sary’s mask. 

A swordsman’s safety depends 
upon his sight as much as his 
dexterity. The expression of his 
opponent’s eye tells him what at- 
tack to parry, what advantage to 
seize. René’s eyes told M. de 
Gaillefontaine nothing ; the mask 
entirely concealed their expression. 
He felt this disadvantage the mo- 
ment their swords met. Through 
the piercings in the black -silk 
visor he saw nothing but devilish 
fire that dazzled his eyes and baffled 
his understanding. It took all his 
courage to meet that steady basil- 
isk look ; what to prepare for, what 
to do, he knew not. 

René, detecting his weakness, 
made a pass which De Gaillefon- 
taine barely attempted to parry, 
and at once pricked her adversary’s 
sword arm above the elbow. They 
dropped their points. René shud- 
dered as a little red patch made its 
appearance upon the white shirt- 
sleeve. Hugh stepped to her side 
as De Gaillefontaine’s friends sur- 
rounded him. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said he, 
‘throw away that cursed steel, 
and have done with this villanous 
folly. The man’s got as much as 
he wants ; leave him.’ 

‘To you? I might as well have 
risked nothing as to leave the work 
half done.’ 
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‘Will nothing induce you to de- 
sist ?” 

‘Will you promise me to slink 
out of your quarrel if I sneak out 
of mine? No, you won’t, because 
this wonderful René’s honour is 
concerned. Now,supposing that I 
value your life as much as you do 
this girl’s honour, will any induce- 
ment make me forego my service 
to you? No.’ 

De Gaillefontaine’s sleeve was 
turned back, and his wound de- 
clared a trifle. He would gladly 
have had it more serious. He re- 
ceived advice from all sides, and 
was assured that his victory was 
certain against this foolhardy boy. 
Feeling how little he could depend 
upon himself, and galled by the 
advice and consolation for the 
wound, which all declared was acci- 
dental, the Gascon grew desperate 
at heart. ‘When you can’t parry, 
thrust,’ recurred to his mind, and 
he took his place with the deter- 
mination to attack boldly. René 
saw his intention before they 
crossed swords, although De Gaille- 
fontaine avoided her eyes until 
the last moment. He lunged twice 
in rapid succession, but his point 
was turned in each instance. The 
eyes behind the mask showed no- 
thing, neither of motive nor appre- 
hension, but their steady gleam was 
insupportable. De Gaillefontaine 
blinked as though lightning flashed 
in his eyes, and, maddened by 
dread and passion, he shortened 
his rapier and threw himself furi- 
ously against his adversary. With 
a rapid movement and a firm 
guard, René saved herself ; but her 
point, again catching his sword-arm 
almost in the place of the pre- 
vious wound, was driven through 
to the guard by the force of his 
impetuous lunge. 

René shrieked with horror, and 
dropping her hand, tottered back- 
wards, leaving her rapier in De 
Gaillefontaine’s arm. The sight of 
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his blood upon her hand stopped 
the swift beating of her heart; a 
strange humming noise in her head 
drowned the words she was con- 
scious Hugh spoke to her; a cold 
clammy sweat broke out upon her 
face; a deadly sickness came over 
her ; a confused vision of the gaily- 
costumed maskers drawing her ra- 
pier from De Gaillefontaine’s arm, 
mingled with the look of hate and 
pain upon his features ; the trees 
above her, and the face of Hugh 
livid with fear, — whirled before 
her, and she lost consciousness. 
As Hugh caught the tottering 
Spaniard in his encircling arms, 
he became aware that the body he 
held was a woman’s. 

‘Water, water ! hecried. ‘Quick! 

An Italian with a spirit- flask 
turned to assist, and advised Hugh 
to remove the mask. He remem- 
bered being told that the mask was 
fastened to the wig. Supporting 
René’s head upon his knee, he took 
the wig by the edge, and lifted 
it. A loud cry ofastonishment from 
Hugh and the Italian attracted 
attention, and De Gaillefontaine 
and the man supporting him 
moved towards the lesser group 
to discover the cause of surprise. 
The Spaniard’s wig and mask were 
upon the grass, and the mystery 
was solved. The blue-black hair 
had fallen down, released from con- 
finement, and René’s head was re- 
duced to its natural proportions ; 
and though the lower part of her 
face was disfigured with hair and 
smeared with moistened paint, she 
was at once recognised. 

‘La Regina!’ 

And now M. de Gaillefontaine 
was left to fare for himself, and all 
thought was bestowed upon Rene ; 
but Hugh for very jealousy would 
let no hand touch her or adminis- 
ter to her recovery but his own. 

He lifted the tall slight girl in 
his arms as if she were a child, 
resting her cheek in the hollow of 
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his shoulder; and so he carried 
her slowly to the arbour, where 
the rugs were spread upon the seat. 
Whilst he thus bore her, her bosom 
heaved ; a sigh coming from her 
lips flooded Hugh with delight. 
He knew that she was living, who, 
body and soul, was ten times love- 
lier than his hopeful imagining had 
pictured her; and that she loved 
him, 


Now was patient faith rewarded, 
and he possessed the joy which 
comes with the triumph ofa forlorn 
hope. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Lert to himself, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, quitted the party noiselessly 
and as quickly as his exhaustion 
permitted. His wound had been 
bound tightly with handkerchiefs ; 
and the hemorrhage stopped, it 
would take no hurt for awhile. A 
more momentous matter called for 
despatch. He had expressed his 
intention of bolting, and to do 
so he must act immediately. In 
half an hour’s time the servants 
would know of the revolution that 
had taken place, and the carriage 
to take him away would not be at 
his command. He had revealed to 
René his most sinister intentions, 
and had no hope of forgiveness 
from her. His affairs were too 
desperate to think of any resort 
save the safest, and that was to 
take his little bag of gold and 
notes out of the country whilst it 
was possible. 

As he approached the theatre, 
he stopped to draw the cloak over 
his wounded arm, and slouch his 
hat. The ligature about his arm 
gave him pain; and as he was 
loosening the knot with his teeth 
and fingers, he felt a hand laid 


upon his shoulder. He turned in 
fear, and found himself faced by 
the woman in white velvet, whom 
he had mistaken for René. 

She raised her mask sufficiently 
for him to see the face of Beatrice 
Raffiolli, as with a sardonic smile, 
and pointing to his bloody shirt, 
she asked, 

‘Do you love me very much?’ 

She replaced her mask, and 
with a light laugh rejoined a couple 
of men waiting for her at the angle 
formed by the path. 

De Gaillefontaine clenched his 
teeth, and followed her quickly ; at 
the angle he stopped and watched 
her cross the lawn and enter the 
theatre. She turned once, and 
kissed her hand. The Gascon’s 
rage and bitter thirst for revenge 
upon this woman, to whom he 
now attributed all his misfortunes, 
were*too deep for the ordinary 
form of relief—cursing. 

It was broad daylight ; there was 
no time for delay, not even for re- 
venge. He must hasten his de- 
parture, if only to avoid the derision 
and ridicule that would pursue him 
when his humiliation was no longer 
secret. Ah, how those enemies 
would rejoice in his disgrace and 
defeat! Oh, that this venom in 
his heart would take the form of 
a deadly pestilence, and strike 
down every one of these revelling 
foes! With such bitter yearning 
in his soul he mounted the terrace, 
and made for the door of the 
house. Suddenly he stopped, in- 
spired with an idea. 

‘Why shouldn’t I, who raised 
this place, ruin it? he thought. 
* At least in my going I may show 
that I am great; no miserable 
thief stealing away, but a defeated 
king retiring from the palace I 
built and destroyed. Why not? It 
would avert attention from myself, 
and facilitate escape.’ 

A pantaloon and an Irishman 
coming towards him decided him 
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in adopting the suggestion of his 
evil genius. 

‘Well, said Mr. Fox, ‘ have you 
decided? Will you buy this very 
troublesome piece of parchment ?” 

‘Yes. We will settle our ac- 
counts this hour, and this parch- 
ment shall trouble neither of us 
any more. Follow me to where 
we may make our settlement pri- 
vately.’ 

‘You go first, my friend,’ said 
Fox to his friend with the cud- 
gel. 

De Gaillefontaine turned about 
quickly, descended the terrace- 
steps, and led the way to the back of 
the theatre, which was concealed 
by a shrubbery. He looked into 
the theatre with an evil eye as he 
passed the chief entrance, which 
was wide open to admit the fresh 
morning breeze, and seemed al- 
ready to catch his name mingled 
with the laughter. Arrived at a 
door in the wall of the theatre, he 
paused and took a bunch of keys 
from his pocket. His wound made 
him powerless to use his right hand, 
so he put the keys into Mr. Fox’s 
hands, pointing out the key to make 
use of. No one could be more 
considerate and obliging than Mr. 
Fox : he opened the door, closed it 
when they were inside, and put the 
key in the lock for use when they 
returned. M. de Gaillefontaine 
bowed his acknowledgment. 

In planning the theatre, M. de 
Gaillefontaine, with a view to spec- 
tacular effect, had given extreme 
depth to the stage ; but in rehears- 
ing the opera this depth was con- 
sidered an acoustic disadvantage, 
and aconsiderable space was parted 
off by means of a strong wooden 
partition. It was the end of the 
stage thus divided in which the 
three men’ now stood. 

There was a small skylight in 
the roof, but the light transmitted 
was sufficient to reveal only the 
outlines of the larger benches, 
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steps, &c. with which the place 
was encumbered. 

‘We must have a light,’ said 
M. de Gaillefontaine. 

The Irishman had matches loose 
in his pocket, and he proceeded 
to strike one on the bowl of his 
clay pipe. Meanwhile Mr. Fox, 
standing close by the door in par- 
tial obscurity, was cogitating. His 
inquisitive disposition had led him, 
in the course of the hour previous 
to the appointed meeting, into the 
stable-yard, and his conversational 
powers he had employed to such 
advantage that he learnt De 
Gaillefontaine’s intention to leave 
Riverford at a moment’s notice. 
Why he should leave hastily and 
secretly, Fox could not understand; 
but he was prepared to regard 
every action of the Gascon’s as 
treacherous and inimical to his in- 
terests. He reflected how easy it 
would be for De Gaillefontaine, 
who knew every turn of this build- 
ing, to give him and his protector 
the slip, and leave them to find 
their way through the devious 
windings, while he was flying from 
Riverford in safe secrecy. Mr. Fox 
stealthily closed his soft long 
fingers round the keys, and with- 
drew them from the door, while 
his friend was lighting the match. 
He had no knowledge of the good 
his action was doing; but in all 
doubtful courses he followed that 
which at least could do no harm. 

DeGaillefontaine took the match 
and lit the gas. Mr. Fox looked 
about him. There were no pas- 
sages; the place seemingly was 
merely a large lofty workshop. The 
carpenters and scene-painters had 
used it. The floor was covered 
thickly with shavings and a litter of 
light slips of wood, such as are used 
to form the framework of flats and 
wings; and against the wooden par- 
tition was stacked the scenery used 
in the performance, and removed 
hither through a lofty narrow door 
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made for the purpose. In one 
corner of this compartment was a 
little room of light woodwork, made 
for theuse ofthe gentlemenengaged 
in painting the scenes. It was car- 
peted and furnished with several 
easy-chairs, a table, desk, books, a 
spirit-case, and other comforts. To 
this little chamber M. de Gaille- 
fontaine led the way, and holding 
the door, ushered in his guests. 

‘Be seated,’ he said; ‘I will be 
with you immediately.’ 

He closed the door quickly, and, 
as Mr. Fox had expected, the key 
was turned upon them. 

‘He’s a-goin’ to give us the go- 
by,’ said the Irishman, a/ias ‘ John 
Smith.’ ‘It’s true what we heered 
in the stable-yard, and he’s locked 
us in here whilst he cuts. Shall I 
bust the door ?” 

‘We will wait two minutes,’ said 
Mr. Fox. ‘I took the precaution 
to bring the keys out of the other 
door.’ 

‘You are a deep un, master.’ 

Mr. Fox felt flattered, and smil- 
ingly waited for a minute. Suddenly 
these two became aware of a dif- 
ference in the appearance of each 
other: the same instant their eyes 
turned upwards. The wall of this 
chamber extended up only some 
eight or ten feet. The glow upon 
them was reflected from the roof 
of the theatre far over their heads. 
It was no more than a moment 
since De Gaillefontaine left them, 
yet this had happened; and now 
smoke, hot and pungent, blew over 
the thin wall and down upon 
them. 

‘Fire! the two men screamed. 
Simultaneously there camea rattling 
of the door, as De Gaillefontaine, 
terror-stricken, fumbled at the key. 
Fox’s burly protector waited for no 
locks, but threw his ponderous 
shoulder against the thin door, 
bursting the lock away and throw- 
ing De Gaillefontaine to the ground 
at the same moment. 


‘The keys, the keys !—help me ! 
—carry me !—save me, for God's 
sake!’ cried De Gaillefontaine 
frantically. 

There was no time for explana- 
tion ; indeed it seemed that the time 
was past when action could be of 
use. Between them and the door, 
yielded by the carpet of shavings 
upon which they stood, was a sheet 
of fire. Quick as a sweeping 
wind the flame ran along, eating as 
it went, expanding like vapour. It 
was close upon De Gaillefontaine 
as he scrambled to his feet. No 
time for consideration. Fox, hold- 
ing his breath and shielding his 
face with his arms, rushed to the 
wall, and along it towards the door. 
The firelicked eagerly at the air that 
came through the crevice between 
the door and the step; yet surely 
one might rush through that, might 
bear a scorching whilst opening 
the door that led into that clear, 
cold, delicious air of safety with- 
out! Notime to think: yet nearer 
came the flame, and there was no 
air to breathe. Away he rushed, 
over flames that threw sparks up 
into his face as he trod among 
them, forcing him to close his eyes 
at the time when all depended on 
his seeing. Still onward he pushed, 
stumbling, rising, seeing nothing, 
feeling nothing but a numbing as 
of intense cold, the piercing of 
sharp wounds. 

De Gaillefontaine, like a scared 
wolf, rushed where he saw another 
run ; and presently, as they groped 
in the blinding sparks, he fell into 
Fox’s arms, and screamed entreat- 
ingly for deliverance. As he drew 
breath to cry, stinging embers flew 
into his mouth. Not three minutes 
before he had stood in this very 
spot, putting a light to the shavings 
at his feet. He clung to Fox as he, 
with more command over himself 
and stronger vitality, rushed hither 
and thither feeling for the door, 
which was not to be found. Com- 
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parative trifles at that moment 
were awful in their significance. 
The edge of his shirt-cuff was no 
longer straight, but ragged; and 
moving his hand instinctively to 
thrust his fingers through his hair, he 
found his head singed bald. After 
that his fingers conveyed no idea 
of form or condition to his senses. 
The keys dropped from Fox’s use- 
less fingers, yet still he groped 
along the wall, guided by the re- 
sistance to the weight of his body 
when the sense of touch was lost 
to his arms. De Gaillefontaine fell 
to shrieking. He had been brought 
to a stand by a carpenter’s bench. 
He could not see it, for sight was 
gone. Standing there, the burning 
wood under his feet yielded to his 
weight. To him it seemed that his 
legs were crumbling under him, 
and with a yell he threw himself 
face down, shrieking his last amidst 
the white embers. But Fox, with 
silent perseverance, now almost 
mechanical, for his senses were 
wandering, sought escape. 

In the scenes leaning against the 
partition was a great irregular circle, 
eaten away already by the flames. 
The margin blazed with the touch 
of the monster’s teeth, and the 
planking of the partition beneath 
was marked by patches of fiery 
saliva. The heat was cracking the 
glass in the skylight, and the flames 
roared with delight and leapt up 
as the vital air came in. 

‘John Smith’ saw Mr. Fox enter 
the fire, saw De Gaillefontaine rush 
after him, and waited to see the 
effect before he followed, sweeping 
the shavings from about him in a 
circle, and bending low the while. 
The Gascon’s awful screams warned 
him that attempt to escape by the 
door was fatal. 

A part of the partition was yet 
untouched by fire, and against this 
he threw himself with all his 
strength. The shock tumbled the 
burning embers from the scenery 
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and shook sparks out of the board- 
ing, but there was no cracking in 
the boards his shoulder hit. A 
stout piece of quartering backed 
the other side. He changed his 
position for the next throw, and 
besides shaking down more flaming 
rags, split a board. Breathing was 
difficult ; but ‘John Smith’ was a 
man of endurance, and his force 
was no wise lessened when again 
he threw himself against the boards. 
Another split followed that blow. 

‘Gord, how that poor brute do 
scream ! he thought as he banged 
at the walls. This time a piece of 
board, three feet long, flew from 
the quarterings to which it was 
nailed ; but at the same moment 
a wing, the base of which was 
gnawed away, crumbled, and, slid- 
ing sideways towards him, fell, a 
wreck of smouldering canvas and 
wood, where he had been standing, 
throwing up a cloud of spark-laden 
smoke. John Smith was blinded 
with the stinging smoke, and a 
giddiness came upon him as he 
tried to breathe. Once again and 
yet more furiously he plunged at 
the division, cracked another board 
well-nigh through just under the 
hole aiready made, wrenched it 
with fury from its place, and got 
his head and shoulders through, 
tearing away clothes and skin, but 
getting air, which was all he wanted 
at the moment. He wriggled his 
body through and came down on 
his head and hands, murmuring 
his thanks to Heaven, and vowing 
within his heart never again to 
steal the midnight hare. 


Not five minutes had sped since 
De Gaillefontaine found the key 
gone from the door and the fire he 
had kindled beyond his power to 
stamp out, when John Smith came 
tumbling out of the awful hell-trap 
into life and liberty. For to him 
there was safety where he now 
stood, and he had no sense of the 
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terror felt by those who, a minute 
before, were struggling to escape at 
the theatre door. Smoke and flame 
licked out of the hole through 
which he had come, as if in greedy 
pursuit of the escaped prisoner. 
Choking blinding smoke filled the 
place, obscuring even the gaslights. 

The boards of the partition splut- 
teredand cracked as the fire gnawed 
them, and when they writhed from 
their place a fiery tongue shot out 
a dozen yards and clung to all 
it touched. Flaming boards fell 
upon the scorched stage, farther 
and farther the fiery tongues pro- 
truded, licking the proscenium, the 
light balcony, the roof, advancing 
onward as rapidly as the words 
leave the pen, as quickly as John 
Smith, crawling, scrambling, run- 
ing, tumbling, then crawling and 
scrambling again, made his way 
into the open air. 

Those who had escaped and 
were collected upon the lawn 
watching the progress of destruction 
were astonished when John Smith, 
staggering in his gait, rushed to- 
wards them with arms raised, and 
gasping the fresh air. 

Soon after the smoke was per- 
ceived the screams of De Gaille- 
fontaine were heard ; but each one 
of those who heard the cries for help 
was too deeply interested in his own 
safety to regard the danger of an- 
other, and soon his shrieks were lost 
in those of the crowd fighting their 
way from peril. These first cries 
of alarm were now remembered, 
and men and women ran towards 
the poor wretch, who, now that 
there was no longer real danger nor 
necessity for exertion, appeared in 
the last extremity of fear and ex- 
haustion. He fell upon the grass, 
and, as he gained strength to speak, 
cried, 

*Quick—go round to the back 
door, for God’s sake! Two men 
are burning alive !’ 

There was a rush to the door. 
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A blow of the heel drove in the 
charred and crumbling woodwork, 
and out belched the flames, driving 
the assailants back for their lives ; 
but there came no sound save the 
roaring of fire, the fall of timber, 
the cracking and splitting of the 
slated roof. De Gaillefontaine and 
Fox had ceased to cry, and suffered 
no more. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

As consciousness returned to 
René, she was at a loss to under- 
stand the strange movement of her 
body. She opened her eyes, and, 
looking upwards, saw Hugh’s face 
bending tenderly over her; her 
feeling was that of a child waking 
from a troubled sleep, and finding 
protection so close, she smiled and 
closed her eyes again. She hada 
dreamy sense that something dread- 
ful had taken place, but it yielded 
for a time to the consideration of 
her present position. Sleepy de- 
light possessed her with the know- 
ledge that these were Hugh’s good 
arms about her, and Hugh’s dear 
breast on which her cheek lay. 

He stooped to lay her on the 
rug, and the change of position 
more fully awaked her. Rapidly 
recollection of past events broke 
upon her, and, starting up sud- 
denly, she asked what was become 
of Aim—De Gaillefontaine. Hugh 
assured her that his hurt was not 
dangerous, and that she need fear 
nothing on his account. 

‘If he wishes to go away, let no 
one stay him,’ said René; ‘and 
let him take what he will. He was 
true to me when we both were poor, 
however false he is now.’ Pre- 
sently bethinking her of the dress 
she wore, she said, ‘ Iam stronger, 
quite myself again. Let me go to 


my room and change this dress, or 
you will still prefer your picture to 
the original. 


Wrap this rug about 
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me ; I am ashamed now my mask 
is gone, and I have only the wo- 
man’s part to play.’ 

Hugh put the rug about her, 
and could find nothing eloquent to 
say for the emotions that agitated 
him ; but he took her hand in his 
and pressed it, while his joy shone 
in his eyes, and his silence pleased 
René better than the most neatly- 
rounded compliment. 

They left the arbour, René and 
Hugh, and found no one in their 
path. M.de Gaillefontaine’s friends 
had dispersed, each with the fore- 
sight that his company would not 
be required. René shivered and 
clung closer to Hugh as her eye 
caught sight of the rapiers on the 
grass. Hugh walked slowly, and 
made René rest upon the first seat 
they came to. While they were 
here the alarm of fire was raised ; 
the outcry of many voices came to 
their ear, and through the light 
foliage they saw a column of smoke 
rising. By the time they reached 
the edge of the lawn, flame was 
shooting up through the skylight at 
the back of the stage; the mask- 
ers were yet struggling from the 
door with painful slowness, whilst 
over their heads the smoke rolled 
in rapidly-increasing volume. Some 
were waiting by the door, looking 
eagerly for friends, and impeding 
their exit; others were walking 
away, congratulating such as had 
escaped. 

René watched the outflowing 
throng with terrible anxiety, as 
each instant made the condition 
more perilous. She felt respon- 
sible for the lives of those she had 
gathered there. At length when the 
stream ceased to flow, and all 
were gathered in a noisy crowd 
upon the lawn in safety, René fell 
to laughing immoderately, and as 
suddenly began to cry, covering 
her face with her hands, and turn- 
ing her back upon the fire. 

‘ Take me away! take me away!’ 


and a (Queen, 


she sobbed. ‘All goes ill that I 
do. Nothing that I touch escapes 
calamity.’ 

Whispering words of comfort 
and assurance, Hugh led her across 
the lawn towards the lodge, keep- 
ing himself between her and the 
burning building. He saw that last 
man come out; and the movement 
towards the back of the theatre 
which followed, led him to suppose 
that disaster was attended by loss 
of life. Some such apprehension 
René seemed to catch from the cry 
raised as John Smith staggered 
from the theatre, and she cried and 
sobbed afresh, while her legs 
shook under her, refusing to carry 
her farther. 

Once more Hugh took her up 
in his arms; she, poor thing, 
nearly unconscious through fright 
and exhaustion, offered no oppo- 
sition. Hugh rested at the gate- 
keeper’s lodge, expecting to obtain 
assistance, but the door was fast, 
and the gatekeeper gone with the 
rest up to the blazing theatre. Here 
René gathered strength, but she 
clung strenuously to Hugh’s shoul- 
der ; and he, drawing the rug more 
closely about her to shield her 
from observation, put his arm round 
her and half carried her through the 
Quarry Wood, and right down to 
the Ferry-boat in the village. 

The woman of the inn took René 
-way from him, and bade him go 
find her maids ; and Hugh unwill- 
ingly submitted to their dispensa- 
tion, which he, knowing nothing of 
what was best to do, had to be- 
lieve right and proper. 

He found the fire, swept steadily 
by the breeze, which seemed to 
have risen at its bidding, had laid 
hold upon the house, and those 
who had been removing the more 
easily moved valuables from the 
rooms before the smoke became 
unendurable, were now watching 
the progress of destruction. There 
was water close by enough to 
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quench a dozen burning cities, and 
hundreds of hands willing to serve ; 
but the engines, which alone could 
make human will effective, did not 
arrive until there was nothing to 
save. In two hours René’s palace 
was reduced to a shapeless pile of 
rubbish, and her fairy garden 
trampled and torn into a brown 
waste. 

This climax was told to René 
by her maids, and from them she 
learnt how Monsieur de Gaillefon- 
taine was burnt to death, and with 
him another man. Homeless she 
wept in this very room years ago 
on that first day of her arriving at 
Riverford ; homeless she wept there 
now. 

Though René had showed her- 
self possessed of a man’s fortitude 
and courage, she was now for all 
to see the weakest of women. She 
was still hysterical and talked wild- 
ly, with a fierce unthinking excite- 
ment, when Hugh again saw her. 
She would become a sister, and go 
into the dreadful hospitals, and 
do good. She would return to 
France. All that she possessed 
should be given to the deserving ; 
she herself would wear stuff dresses 
and thick flat boots. A dozen such 
protestations she made, but to one 
thing she was constant: she would 
stay no longer in Riverford, but 
would this very day leave it. Sud- 
denly conscious of her weakness, 
she turned to Hugh and said, her 
sweet eyes filling with tears, 

‘I know I am a foolish silly 
child, but it is to such poor weak 
things that kind souls are indulgent. 
Do take me from here; you, my 
cousin, the only one who can care 
for me!’ 

Fearing that illness would follow 
the violent excitement to which 
the poor girl had been so sub- 
jected, and anxious to have the 
best assistance at hand, Hugh took 
René to London by a midday 
train, with her maids and such lug- 
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gage as could be collected from 
the heterogeneous mass of salvage. 
René went to the hotel she had 
previously used, and the women 
banished Hugh as before, and put 
their sinking patient to bed. 

The immediate control of the 
estate René had placed in the 
hands of Mr. Bruce, De Gaillefon- 
taine’s secretary. He, anxious for 
a permanent promotion, was zeal- 
ous in furthering Miss Biron’s in- 
terests. 

When the fire was threatening 
the house, he repaired to De 
Gaillefontaine’s rooms, and cleared 
them of all that he considered 
valuable. The little leathern bag 
lying beside the Ulster attracted 
his attention, and its weight in- 
duced him to remove it. He 
opened it when, later in the day, it 
became evident that De Gaillefon- 
taine was one of those burnt in the 
theatre ; and the contents he him- 
self took to Reading and paid into 
the bank to René’s account. 

John Smith had disappeared— 
possibly not liking the society of 
certain gentlemen among the spec- 
tators of the fire, whom he had 
seen before in their magisterial ca- 
pacity—and all endeavours to find 
him were unavailing. But when 
it grew dark the man presented 
himself at the Ferry-boat, and asked 
to see Miss Biron. 

Mr. Bruce, luckily at that time 
in the house, pounced upon him, 
took him aside, heard what he had 
to say, promised perfect secrecy, 
and the next morning carried him 
to London and to Miss Biron’s 
hotel. 

Hugh had called to see René, 
and promised to return; and she, 
to receive him, had overruled the 
objection of her attendants, and 
risen from her bed, giving instruc- 
tions that visitors were to be sent 
to her sitting-room. She was 


astonished when Mr. Bruce and 
John Smith were ushered in. 








‘I should have avoided anything 
which might serve to revive the 
recollection of yesterday’s painful 
event,’ Mr. Bruce explained, ‘ but 
that the occasion seemed too urgent 
for delay. This is the man who 
escaped from the fire.’ 

René said she would hear all 
that was to be told in as few words 
as possible ; and, bowing her head, 
endeavoured to listen, calmly and 
with fortitude, to details which she 
knew must shock her. 

Mr. Bruce signalled to’ John 
Smith, who said, with some diffi- 
culty in finding words for his pur- 
pose, 

‘It’s like this. I’m a man that 
ain’t got any friends, and I don’t 
want to get into trouble just as the 
season’s coming on, when a man 
can earn a living pretty com- 
fortably ; and as I’ve come for’ard 
of my own free will, when there 
wasn’t any call for me so to do, no 
more’n a want to do the thing 
that’s right towards the dead, I 
hope you won’t take advantage of 
my position to have me lagged 
after I’ve said what I got to say.’ 

‘You do not wish to be detained 
after you have made your state- 
ment—that is what you mean, I 
think ?’ said René. 

‘Just so, miss. It’s like this. 
About a week ago Master Fox—I 
don’t know whether you know him, 
miss—used to be at the house afore 
you came, in the old gentleman’s 
time.’ 

‘I remember him.’ 

‘He comes to me and says as he 
goes in danger of his life because 
of this here Frenchman, Mounseer 
de Gaillefontaine, and he hires me 
to protect him when he went out 
a-walking. Well, miss, business 
being slack, and the job a honest 
one, I undertook it. One day he 
goes for a walk with this moun- 
seer, and I follows, keeping a heye 
enhim. Sure enough, when they 
got into Quarry Wood, side o’ the 
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pit there, mounseer takes the old 
gentleman and tries to shove him 
over the rails. Of course I did 
my bounden duty; but whilst I 
was holding of this mounseer, Mas- 
ter Fox he took a little bag hidden 
under the French gentleman’s shirt, 
declaring it was hisn. Business 
took me up here in Lunnon, and 
strange enough I met Master Fox, 
who was quite delighted to see me, 
as he wanted me to protect him 
again, as he was invited to your 
ball and couldn’t refuse you. Mas- 
ter Fox and the Frenchy met each 
other quite pleasant and agreeable, 
and, from what I heered, offered to 
sell him the very bag as he took 
away from him last week, and 
which, so’s it shouldn’t be taken 
from him, Master Fox had gave 
me to take care on. This here 
Gaillefontaine says, “‘ Meet me on 
this terrace at six o'clock, and I'll 
let you know for certain whether 
I'll buy it or whether I won't,” he 
says. At six—rather afore than 
after—mounseer comes wrapped up 
in a cloak all of a hurry, as if he’d 
forgotten us; but when Master Fox 
asks him if he wants to buy the 
bag, he says, “Oh, yes, I will. 
Foller me,” he says, “to where 
we can talk private,” says he. He 
took us into that theatre by the 
back door, leads us into a little 
room, and locks us in. Then he 
sets fire to the shavings on the 
floor, intending to burn us there, 
and escape by the door he had 
come in by. But whilst he was 
getting a light, Master Fox had 
taken the keys out of the door; 
and when we bust out and he come 
back for ’em, it was too late to get 
to the door for the fire, and so we 
was all caught in the trap toge- 
ther. I was the only one who 
escaped.’ 

René lifted her eyes and listened 
aghast, but with a sensible relief. 
Hitherto a vague impression haunt- 
ed her that she in some manner 
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was implicated in the death of De 
Gaillefontaine. 

John Smith took a bag from his 
pocket, and continued, 

‘Now, miss, it ain’t for me to 
judge them two men, cruel as that 
Frenchman acted towards us, and 
their sufferings is enough to take 
the spite out of any one’s heart, 
and, moreover, I took a solemn 
oath when I was, like a miracle, 
delivered from that awful fire, as 
I'd never do nothing wrong no 
more. And I’ve kep’ my oath. I 
ain’t so much as looked at this 
bag; and as you’re the only party 
as I know any way connected with 
them there dead men, I give it 
into your hands, hoping it won't 
lead me into trouble.’ 

René took the bag with some 
hesitation, and drew from it the 
folded parchment, on which was 
neatly pasted the two crumpled, 
torn, dirty halves of Gregory Biron’s 
last will. Her astonishment as she 
read, and the reflections that fol- 
lowed the reading, so absorbed her 
mind, that she forgot the men, 
until a movement of Mr. Bruce’s 
broke off her reverie. She dis- 
missed them, bidding Mr. Bruce 
reward John Smith liberally for his 
trouble. 

When they were gone she be- 
came eagerly impatient for the 
coming of Hugh; and when she 
was told that he had promised to 
return in a couple of hours, and 
since promising little more than 
an hour had elapsed, she sent for 
a cab, and declining attendance, 
was conveyed to Charlroy Street. 
The woman of the house remem- 
bered her. 

‘I don’t think he'll want you, 
miss,’ said she. ‘ He’s been sadly 
put out about something since you 
used to sit to him, and he can’t 
settle down to anything this morn- 
ing. He’s been in and out two 
or three times, and now he’s out. 
However, I daresay his studio’s 


unlocked, and if so you can sit 
there till he comes in ; if so be it’s 
locked, you can come down and 
sit with me in the kitchen. He's 
a’most sure to be back presently.’ 

The key was in the lock. She 
opened the door, but paused upon 
the threshold, as familiar details of 
the room revived the feelings of 
the past. She could regard these 
feelings now with nothing but 
regret and shame. Something more 
than mere curiosity took her to 
the easel, and made her uncover 
the picture upon it. She sat upon 
the stool, and looked long and 
steadfastly at this portrait of her- 
self, and as she looked, there came 
joy and pride and love into her 
heart. This face, in which were 
nobility and purity and truth, and 
all that makes a woman’s face di- 
vine, reflected Hugh’s thought of 
her. These virtues he saw in her 
in spite of all she had done to 
make him think her silly and weak, 
and even worse than that. Still 
looking upon the portrait, her 
bosom swelled with a great hope, 
a great belief that she should yet 
prove the truth of all Hugh had 
painted on that canvas. 

The door below opened and 
shut, and René rose with a heart 
beating high as some one came 
bounding up the stairs two steps at 
a time. 

‘I was told at the hotel you had 
left,’ explained Hugh; ‘and my 
heart told me you had come here.’ 

‘Your heart never does me 
wrong.’ 

‘It never deceives me.’ 

* Yet what will you say when you 
know that I have been foolishly 
and wickedly wasting your money 
for months and months past?’ 

‘If I were convinced that you 
had been wasting it, and that it 
really was mine, then I daresay I 
should say that you had used it, 
thinking it your own.’ 

‘Who is happier, better for the 


; 
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money I have spent? A heap of 
ruins is all I can show for my 
stewardship. See, this shows that 
the wealth was yours.’ 

Hugh took the paper with some 
curiosity, and said, smiling, 

‘So this is the will about which 
there has been so much fuss. Why, 
this paper does not assure me that 
the money was mine! Legally it 
is no will at all, I expect; cer- 
tainly it would give me no moral 
claim.’ 

René seated herself, and in 
silent wonder looked up at Hugh. 

‘Do you know that this paper 
was taken from my friend, De 
Gaillefontaine ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And yet with the possibility, 
nay, the probability, that I shared 
his knowledge of the contents, you 
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steadily painted truth and goodness 
in that portrait !” 

‘I have need of some virtues, if 
it be only decent generosity; for 
within two days you have given me 
a life and a fortune ; and I have it 
in my heart to ask yet more of 
you.’ 

René hung her head, for she 
knew the meaning of his words; 
and as he stepped towards her, 
she sprang from her chair, and 
flung her arms about his neck, 
vowing he should not kneel at her 
feet. She gave him her lips to 
kiss, closing her eyes in passionate 
delight. Then she burst into tears, 
being yet so weak and shaken, and 
between her sobs told how she 
would be a good and wise wife 
under his guidance, beginning her 
new life with humility and faith. 


END OF ‘TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN,’ 











LESBIA’S LOVERS. 





HERE a smile and there a sigh, 
Lesbia lavish doth bestow, 

Speaking words that may imply 
Either ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No? 

So that no one can discover 

Who is Lesbia’s favoured lover. 


What her cheeks might else betray, 
Still her careless eyes conceal ; 

What her heart may hide away, 
Ne’er her lips reveal : 

So ’tis hopeless to discover 

If she have a favoured lover. 


Now a flower to one she throws, 
And he feels a joy divine ; 

Till he sees his rival’s rose 
*Mongst her tresses twine : 

So that he cannot discover 

If he be her favoured lover. 


Witching spell she casts o’er all ; 
Yet should one emboldened grow, 
Asking if her choice doth fall 
On him, she says, ‘ No:’ 
And ’tis hopeless to discover 
Who is Lesbia’s favoured lover. 


Ah, fair Lesbia, spring is past, 
And the summer days are dying ; 
Sunshine will not always last, 
Time is swiftly flying : 
And too late you may discover 
You are left without a lover. 


. G. 











THE VIKING’S RANSOM. 





Eric was old when his dear wife 
Ethel was laid under the brown 
earth ; and his grief was such that 
he did not care to live, and would 
neither eat nor drink. Doubtless 
he had died but that his daughter 
Ina did woo him from his grief, 
bringing him gradually to think 
less of himself and more of her. 
Then came the desire for life, that 
he might provide for her welfare. 
He accepted Ina’s gentle minister- 
ing, and gained strength apace. 
But his illness had impaired his 
judgment ; his mind was no longer 
active and strong as of old, but 
sought assistance, even as the 
infirmity of his body obliged him 
to lean upon the arms of younger 
and more lusty men. He was at 
aloss how best to guard his daugh- 
ter against the ills to which, at his 
death, she would be exposed. She 
was but seventeen, and to leave 
her unprotected in the throne 
coveted by a dozen greedy knights 
was as heartless and ill as to send 
her alone by night into the wild, 
trusting fortune to shield her from 
the wolves. In his perplexity he 
resolved to appeal to the wisdom 
of his knights ; and as soon as he 
had strength to leave his bed he 
summoned them to his palace, 
which stood beyond the wild of 
Kent, upon the banks of the river 
now called Medway. 

King Eric sat, with his daughter 
beside him, on the dais at the head 
of the board in the great hall, and 
around the table sat his knights, 
eyeing each other distrustfully, like 
hounds waiting for a bone; and 
when Eric had told his concern, 


and asked them to advise him to 
his good, Redberd struck his fist 
upon the board to call attention, 
and spake thus: ‘It beseemeth a 
king of Kent to leave his throne to 
a son: a son hast thou not of thine 
own loin, but a son thou mayst 
have by the marriage of thy daugh- 
ter. Thou shouldst select from 
amongst thy knights the noblest 
and most powerful, and to him 
shouldst thou give Ina to wife. 
Thus shall she be queen, with power 
at her hand to fulfil her decree. 
Such is the counsel that Redberd 
giveth thee for no self-interest, he 
being the humblest and poorest of 
thy subjects.’ 

This advice was seconded with 
enthusiasm by the knights, for each 
reckoned himself better than his 
neighbour, and thought he had 
that to throw into the scale which 
should make the balance in his 
favour ; but when the king’s clerk, 
taking the roll, read from it that 
Redberd had the greatest and rich- 
est estate, and claimed to descend 
from Horsa (whereof he vaunted 
his red beard in proof), there was 
great clamour and discontent, one 
knight holding that he was most 
powerful who had the cunning to 
get and to hold; another protest- 
ing that he had most strength who 
had money to buy assistance 
when he required it ; and a third 
declaring that wit and wisdom and 
wealth counted for nothing against 
luck, which gave a man often 
enough the advantage over ready 
wit and a stout arm. Then three 


or more knights struck the table 
and began talking one against the 
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other, so that there was sound 
without sense. In the midst of 
this clamour Ulf stood up and 
spoke, and, by reason of his young 
clear voice and his earnest manner, 
he commanded attention and si- 
lence. 

*’Tis resolved upon all hands,’ 
quoth he, ‘that the best man, the 
noblest and most powerful, should 
have our king’s good-will ; so be it. 
And since none of us will yield 
himself base and feeble, let our 
claims be put to the proof.’ 

Redberd laughed scornfully, say- 
ing that had Ulf a pennyworth of 
modesty he might save himself a 
groat’s worth of trouble; and all 
the knights joined in his mirth, for 
Ulf’s poverty was a byword, his 
estate yielding him barely a score 
of villeins. Redberd, encouraged 
by the laughter he raised, said, 

‘But perhaps this young knight 
hath more to reveal than we have 
found of our own senses. He can 
tell something of his nobility and 
strength to astonish us. In good 
sooth I know not his name even.’ 

‘Iam Ulf of Godstone, and I 
yield in nobility to none but King 
Eric. My fathers were kings when 
thine were bending their backs in 
a pirate’s galley ; and as to power, 
that lies in a true knight’s right, 
and let him who will prove himself 
my equal.’ 

Redberd would have flung his 
javelin at Ulf, but that Eric, at 
whose left hand he sat, restrained 
him. The king loved Ulf, and ap- 
proved his words. 

‘Our youngest knight and well- 
loved friend Ulf speaketh well,’ 
said he, ‘albeit with less of cour- 
tesy than should govern his speech. 
He says wisely that power lies in 
the knight and not in his posses- 
sions, and for nobility, methinks 
that sitteth in a man’s heart, and 
lieth not with the bones of his 
forefathers. Wherefore to put this 
question to the proof I will have 


no combats among yourselves, but 
he who brings me Olga the Vi- 
king’s head will I deem the best of 
my subjects, and he shall wed my 
daughter, and together they shall 
fill my throne.’ 

Ina’s eyes lit with bright hope 
and joy, and her pale cheek flushed 
with warm blood; for when they 
were children she and Ulf had sat 
hand in hand under the pink blos- 
som that hangs on the apple-bough, 
and sworn to love each other for 
ever and ever, come what might. 
It was Redberd who then pointed 
out to the king and queen that 
Ulf and Ina were of an age when 
a maiden and youth may love with 
danger to their future happiness, 
and the two had been sundered. 
Since then neither had seen the 
other; but the child’s love begun 
under the blossom had ripened 
with the fruit, and was truer and 
firmer because they were heroic— 
and there is heroism in being true 
when the temptation is to forget. 

Olga was a Viking who came 
from the Norse country and pillaged 
the dwellers by the sea. Many 
villages upon the coast of Kent he 
had plundered and burnt, and the 
bravest of those who had opposed 
him were vanquished. He was 
dreaded, and the knights were 
loth to attack him singly; but 
Redberd, calling them to his side 
when they were retired from Eric’s 
hall, advised that they should com- 
bine to hire two galleys with cun- 
ning mariners, and so in company 
hunt the rover. He proposed that 
when they got Olga’s head they 
should cast lots for its possession, 
and all were to conceal their know- 
ledge of how it was obtained, yield- 
ing all the glory to the lucky drawer 
on consideration of receiving four- 
score of shillings each from the 
royal treasury when the fortunate 
man became king. This was agreed 
upon, and forthwith they chartered 
the galleys and rowed out of the 
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river, making for that part of the 
high seas where Olga was known 
to cruise. Redberd was of this 
company, but scarcely had they 
reached the blue waters ere he fell 
sick, and prayed to be set ashore, 
offering sixty shillings for the ser- 
vice. They took his money and 
set him on land; and straightway 
he made his journey to the King 
of Kent’s palace, and, arrived 
there, he protested that his love 
for the royal safety was more to 
him than his own happiness, and 
that he would forego his chance 
of the princess’s hand to guard his 
king, who, by the absence of his 
best knights, was left at home ill 
protected. He made his abode in 
Eric’s palace, and, seeing the king’s 
weakness, set about to model the 
too plastic mind in the form he 
would have it. He disparaged the 
absent knights, and, with little 
difficulty, produced facts, showing 
in each some act of villany. And 
because he could find nothing evil 
to prove against Ulf, he said: 

‘One knows least of the greatest 
rogues, for they have the skill to 
conceal their knavery ; but this we 
do know, that a life so blameless 
as this Ulf pretends to is unnatural 
and preposterous, wherefore may 
we well conclude that he is worse 
than others. For my part I believe 
that something worse than mere 
courage hath deterred him from 
joining the other knights in quest 
of Olga. Who knows but he may 
join with the rover to take advan- 
tage of thine ill-defended person ?” 

Thus this sinister man did put 
poison in the king’s ear, which by 
degrees sank into his heart, and 
permeated it with unwholesome 
doubts of all humanity. 

‘ All men are wicked and treach- 
erous save this one friend Red- 
berd,’ said he; ‘and he shall marry 
my daughter if she be not turned 
with the rest against me.’ 

Ina listened to all her father 
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said for Redberd and against Ulf, 
and she said : 

‘It is the duty of every maiden 
to obey her parents; most of all 
should a king’s daughter submit 
to her father’s wish. I will do what 
thou desirest, even unto marrying 
Redberd, whom my heart feareth ; 
yet bethink thee, ere thou com- 
mandest me to do so, that thy 
word is given to marry me to him 
who bringeth thee Olga’s head. 
Wait at least until the knights re- 
turn.’ 

Eric yielded alternately to his 
daughter and to Redberd, and, 
conscious of his own weakness, he 
became petulant and unjust. Red- 
berd bade him notice how his 
daughter disregarded his desires, 
using his irresolution to postpone 
her marriage, with the hope that he 
would die before its consummation. 
Then Eric came to misdoubt even 
his own sweet daughter. 

Now Ulf, having no galley, nor 
the means of obtaining one, col- 
lected his friends and his villeins, 
and marched them to that part of 
the coast upon which Olga would 
most likely descend. He waited 
patiently for some time, and at 
length was so fortunate as to espy 
the Norseman’s galley. He stripped 
off his accoutrements and threw a 
sheepskin over his bare shoulders, 
and, taking an ox, led him by a 
thong along the cliff-top as Olga 
and his men were wading to the 
shore from their galley. Olga 
shouted to Ulf to bring the beast ; 
but he, as if in terror, strove to 
escape. Then the rover ran up the 
steep cliff in pursuit; but at the top 
of the path stood Ulf, with sword 
and javelin, and at his cry a score 
of armed men sprang from the 
rocks at Olga’s back. Ulf slew 
Olga and cut off his head, and his 
followers made prisoners of Birth- 
ric, Olga’s son, and a dozen of the 
pirates. 

The fight was seen by Olga’s 
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wife, and when the result was made 
known to her by one who escaped 
she sent to ransom her son. 

‘Tell Olga’s widow she shall 
have her son for the weight of my 
good sword in gold,’ said Ulf. 

She sent sixty gold beads upon 
a thong of leather, and Ulf gave 
Birthric his liberty and the body 
of his father. Then Ulf gave up 
his horse, and sent a messenger to 
Eric with the good tidings of his 
success, following after with his 
men, his prisoners, Birthric’s ran- 
som, and Olga’s head. The prison- 
ers were sullen and would move 
quickly for no one, so that when 
night fell, and all were too jaded 
and fagged to walk further, they 
were yet a dozen miles from the 
king’s palace. They built a fire, 
and when Ulf had posted the guard 
he set Olga’s head in a hollow tree, 
and, putting the string of gold 
beads under his head, went to 
sleep with his hand upon his sword. 
In the middle of the night the 
guard, sitting drowsy by the fire, 
was stabbed in the back, and he 
who did the deed went to the 
Norse prisoners and cut theirthongs, 
motioning them to silence; then 
he drew near Ulf cautiously and 
looked for Olga’s head, but not 
seeing it he laid hold of the gold 
beads and wrenched them away, 
stabbing at the sleeper’s heart sim- 
ultaneously. Happily Ulf’s leathern 
jerkin was stout and the blow ill 
aimed, so that he was but rudely 
awakened by the attack. In an 
instant he was upon his feet, and, 
springing forward, got one blow at 
the retreating figure before the 
assassin escaped into the dark re- 
cesses of the wood. His cry raised 
all the sleepers, and when the fire 
was increased and the confusion 
allayed it was found that the Norse- 
men had escaped, and to them the 
attack was imputed. 

Ulf was greatly disheartened at 
losing these proofs of his victory, 
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yet was he consoled by looking 
upon the grim head of Olga. The 
gold was nothing ; the head it was 
which alone could buy him happi- 
ness. 

When he laid his trophy at the 
feet of King Eric, the old man felt 
something of his former affection 
towards Ulf, and tears gathered in 
his eyes as he looked upon the 
handsome young man, all radiant 
with success and hope. 

‘I have been in a night-mist of 
doubt and suspicion,’ said he ; ‘ and 
now thou comest, like the morning 
sun, to drive the unwholesome fog 
away, and show us brighter and 
better things. Welcome, dear boy. 
Another, too, has suffered by thy 
absence, even as flowers do from 
which the light is too long withheld. 
Go thou, and cheer her; she walks 
in the garden. Tell her thy good 
tidings, and bid her weep no more. 
Bring her to me, that I may give 
you both my blessing.’ 

Ulf’s messenger had not been 
seen by the king; but the young 
man waited not to question of this, 
nor to tell of his adventures, but 
hastened into the garden. There, 
amidst her shrubs and young fowls, 
was Ina, who, seeing in his joyful 
eyes that which his tongue had no 
power to tell, took his hand and 
kissed him as of old when they 
were children. After a while Ulf 
spoke ; and then he had so much 
to say of what was past, and of 
the love which had never waned, 
and both found it so sweet to talk 
of the future, that a whole hour 
passed before Ulf obeyed Eric’s 
command and took Ina before him. 
They entered the hall hand in 
hand, Ina’s blushing face downcast, 
half erect with pride and happi- 
ness. But a great change had come 
upon the old king, and, looking 
sternly upon the young man, he 
bade him unhand the princess. 

Ulf turned angrily to Red- 
berd, who stood near the king, his 
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head bound about with a cloth. 
‘This is thy doing,’ thought he. 

‘Now speak thee sooth,’ cried 
Eric, ‘ and tell us of thy battle.’ 

Then Ulf told truly of the battle 
and its result; and Eric asked, 

‘Where is this Brithric whom 
thou tellest of capturing ?” 

‘Sire, he is upon the sea who 
was my prisoner. For my sword’s 
weight in gold I gave him to his 
mother.’ 

‘And the other prisoners ?” 

‘They have escaped. But that 
which thou bade thy loyal knight 
do I have done. Olga’s head I 
have brought thee.’ 

‘ And where is his body ?” 

‘ His son carried it back to Olga’s 
widow.’ 

‘Liar! No head of Olga hast 
thou brought, but of some villein 
slain for thy base ends. Here is 
one—our true friend Redberd— 
who hath more than once seen 
Olga living, and he saith that the 
rovers hair is black as the raven 
on his standard; the head thou 
bringest is fair as a child’s. Well 
hast thou contrived thy tale, yet 
not well enough to deceive our 
good and wise friend here. Thy 
villeins are sworn to tell thy story, 
but thou hast not a proof to show. 
Yet wait—the Viking’s ransom, 
sixty beads of gold, hast thou that 
to show ?” 

‘ Nay, ‘twas stolen from me.’ 

Eric laughed loud and long, de- 
risively and with bitter looks. Said 
he: 

‘Tis as I expected; thou art 
ready with a lie for all. Well, I 
will humour thy jesting spirit to 
the last breath in thy body. See, 
I promised thee Ina to wife, and 
her shalt thou have if thy skill hold 
out. Thou shalt have her for the 
mere fetching, she being on this 
side the river, thou on the other. 
But mark, thy hands shall be tied 
and thy feet also, to show thy skill ; 
for truly we may expect much from 
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thee. One who brings Olga’s head 
without killing Olga may surely 
swim Over a river without using 
hand or foot.’ 

The sarcastic lines about his 
mouth changed to bitter contempt 
as he looked now on the man he 
had loved, who, he fancied, re- 
turned for that love base deceit. 
He turned to trembling Ina with a 
stern frown. 

‘ Thus shall it be,’ he said. ‘Go, 
dress thyself in clothes befitting a 
bride ; for wedded thou shalt be 
this day ; and if Ulf takes thee not, 
Redberd shalt have thee.’ 

Ina threw herself at her father’s 
knee, imploring mercy. 

‘Ere thou prayest favours show 
thy desert,’ said he. ‘Is it by 
loving a traitor and thy father’s 
enemy thou showest thyself a wor- 
thy daughter? Go!’ 


From the palace an oaken bal- 
cony projected, and beneath this 
the river flowed. On the balcony 
sat Eric and Redberd, and between 
them sat Ina, whiter than her robes. 

Ulf was brought forth, and two 
sturdy knaves bound his legs to- 
gether and his arms close to his 
side, and carried him into a boat. 
Redberd laughed loud; and UIf, 
aroused from his lethargy of de- 
spair, looked towards him, and 
caught sight of the bandage about 
his head, stained in part with blood. 

It suggested the truth, and Ulf 
cried aloud, 

‘Wait! wait! ’Tis he who stole 
the Viking’s ransom from me. He 
is wounded, and my sword struck 
the thief, though I saw not his face. 
Search him !’ 

‘Think you we will dishonour 
our friend by a doubt cast from the 
tongue of a liar? Away with him!’ 

Thus said Eric. 

Ina, like one distraught, saw 
them carry her lover across the 
wide river, and uttered not a sound. 
Only when the boat stopped, and 
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they lifted her lover to throw him 
into the river, she gave a stifled 
scream, covering her face with her 
hands. She seemed to hear the 
water rushing in her ears as a cry 
from those around told her that 
Ulf was plunged beneath the water. 
This feeling lasted a moment, and 
then her eyes were turned all eager- 
ly where lately she had dreaded to 
look. For there arose a second 
cry as Ulf came to the surface. 
And now there was a hum of 
marvelling astonishment; for Ulf 
sank not, but lo, came slowly—very 
slowly—over the river. It seemed 
a miracle, as many natural effects 
do to those who do not understand 
and recognise the working of Na- 
ture’s laws. Ulf’s hands were tied 
by his side, and not behind him ; 
and in this position he could float, 
a slight movement of his knees 
propelling him gently. Ina alone 
looked upon it as no marvel. She 
was tortured by anxiety, and, ris- 
ing to her feet, stretched her arms 
towards her love, yearning to help 
him—she so useless. Nearer and 
nearer he came. Eric was amazed, 
questioning whether the gods or 
demons were helping the bound 
man. Redberd trembled and 
blanched. Each moment Ina’s 
hopes and fears strengthened. The 
crowd upon the river’s bank cried 
‘Hail!’ for Ulf was well loved, and 
the story of his wrongs was passed 
from mouth to ear by his faithful 
followers and sorrowing friends. 
‘’Tis some trick, some cunning 
device,’ said Eric. ‘He cannot hold 
out much longer. See, he pauses! 
Methinks he hath made no progress 
these five minutes. Now he cometh 
on. Yet wait; he doth but hold 
his breath: no man can long do 
that. Ah, now ’tis allover! No! 
So, he tides it bravely still. He’s 
young and strong; but methinks 
he comes slower, and lies not so 
high in the water. Look! now he 
faileth! Yes, yes! now surely he 


is sinking! "Tis so! All see and 
know it. Ha, ha! his cunning 
shall not avail !’ 

These exclamations were justi- 
fied by Ulf’s changed movements. 
He was within a hundred feet of 
the balcony; and that he might 
find the most available point to 
land upon, he turned over, and trod 
the water as he best could with 
legs tied together. His rapid and 
violent movement had the seeming 
of a struggle to save himself from 
drowning. 

Ina, whose excitement had been 
gradually increasing as she listened 
to her father’s ejaculations, and saw 
each moment the nearer approach 
of her loved one, was deceived also 
by appearances. She heard the de- 
spairing cries from his friends, and 
the exultant laughter of Redberd ; 
and unable longer to restrain her- 
self, she rose to her feet, and cry- 
ing, ‘My love, I come to thee? 
threw herself from the balcony into 
the water below. 

Her drapery assisted her; and 
looking towards Ulf, with sweet 
earnestness she said, 

‘ Tarry awhile, my love. Sink not 
till I am thine.’ 

Then love gave him strength to 
do for Ina that which he had not 
been able to do for himself. He 
burst his bonds, and thus released 
he struck out towards the fair prin- 
cess. He needed not the encourag- 
ing shouts of friends. His dear 
one’s eyes were before him, and 
the tenderest smile of love and 
happiness played upon her face. 
Neither of them felt fear: only 
great joy that now they were to 
meet again. And presently, with 
a little sharp cry, she threw her 
arms about his neck, and pressed 
her lips to his. The water closed 
over them thus embracing; but 
they rose again; and now Ulf held 
Ina in one arm, and struck out 
with the other. 

Eric was dispossessed of his 
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worst thoughts by the danger of 
his daughter. 

‘Iam old, and should drown her 
by my endeavours to save; but 
thou, Redberd, art a famous swim- 
mer, lusty and strong. Save her— 
quick ! quick !—and she shall be 
thine yet,and my kingdom to boot!’ 

Avarice made Redberd forgetful 
of that which he had strung about 
his loins, and he leaped headlong 
into the water, and, desperately 
struggling, sank, dragged to his 
death by the Viking’s ransom. 


‘Darling, I grow faint,’ whis- 
pered Ulf; ‘I can go no farther.’ 

‘What need, my husband?’ said 
she. ‘Better that we die together 
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than live asunder. Prithee give 
over struggling, and let me uave 
thy dear arms about me. Now— 
so, my darling ; let us rest.’ 

Their arms twined closely about 
each other’s necks, their cold lips 
joined, so sank these true lovers ; 
and they slept under the lilies. 


Redberd’s body was found with 
the sixty gold beads about it. The 
gold was given tomake the wretched 
happy; the body was taken into 
the wild and given to the wolves. 

The old king went not un- 
punished. He lived; and the 
sorriest of his subjects sighed for 
pity of the childless, hopeless, joy- 
less lingerer. 


REST. 


—_————_ 


THROUGH all starlit summer night, 
Instinct with dreams, with fancies bright, 
A maiden passed. 
Through all the night, so still and sweet, 
She heard the nightingale entreat 
Her love to last. 


The vision-haunted lonely shore 

No other sound nor being bore, 
A pictured dream ! 

But still the night in dewy tears 

Bewailed the bitter bygone years 
With grief supreme. 


But where the river coldly shone, 
The maiden’s destination won, 
She paused and wept. 
A struggle brief, a sobbing cry, 
Again the river rippled by, 
The lilies slept. 


FRANCIS H. HEMERY. 











BLACKMERE HOLLOW. 


By H. BARTON BAKER. 





I HAD gone to Buxton one broiling 
July in search of the picturesque 
and the cool. On the day of my 
arrival, I was wandering through 
one of the beautiful valleys of its 
vicinity, when, passing round a 
sharp turn in a high path overlook- 
ing a rushing stream, I came with 
startling suddenness upon a lady 
who was seated reading on a piece 
of projecting rock. I drew back 
a step, raising my hat apologeti- 
cally, as my foot had brushed 
against her dress. 

Her slight figure was clothed in 
black, which brought out in strong 
contrast the extreme pallor of her 
delicate and beautiful features, and 
the pale auburn of her luxuriant 
hair. Her eyes were dark—a deep 
viole-—large, sunken, and pro- 
foundly melancholy. A few months 
previously I had been fascinated 
by Guido’s portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, which hangs in the Colonna 
Palace at Rome, and this wonder- 
ful picture of an incarnate sorrow 
had haunted my imagination ever 
since. It seemed to me that I 
had suddenly fallen upon its living 
resemblance. The sadness was 
less awful, less despairing than 
that upon the countenance of the 
hapless Italian, but scarcely less 
pathetic. It was a face with a 
story in it, and a tragic one; a 
story that might be of the past— 
and its past, all told, could scarcely 
have counted twenty years—or of 
the future; for there are faces 
upon which God seems to stamp 
their destiny, upon which Woe 
casts his shadow in advance. Wo- 
men far more beautiful had excited 


in me only a passing admiration ; 
this stranger fascinated me. 

A faint blush lit up her cheek 
as she rose, and in a low sweet 
voice acknowledged my apologies. 
To have lingered would have been 
obtrusive and ill-bred, and yet my 
feet seemed rooted to the spot, my 
eyes spellbound. By an effort I 
broke the spell, and passed on. 

That same day I discovered, to 
my amazement and delight, that 
she, together with her mother and 
father, had apartments in the house 
in which I lodged. Her name 
was Isabel Clifford. 

I experienced no difficulty in 
introducing myself to Mr. Clifford ; 
he met me halfway. The mother 
was a pale withered woman, a 
confirmed invalid, who used to be 
drawn about in a Bath chair. She 
was the victim of chronic rheuma- 
tism, for which she was trying the 
Spa waters. Her husband was a 
startling contrast to this image of 
decrepitude. He was a stalwart 
man, who stood at least six feet in 
his boots. His age could not have 
been much over forty, and his 
bold handsome face looked even 
younger; but there was a furtive 
insincere expression in his gray 
eyes that disagreeably impressed 
me. His manner was obtrusive, 
and he dressed showily and elabo- 
rately. Altogether he was the last 


person in the world whose ac- 
quaintance I would have sought 
under other circumstances. 

Two days after my introduction, 
I found myself on quite an easy 
footing in the family, flattered and 
caressed by the father and mother 
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with a fulsomeness that almost 
sickened me. Of course I saw 
through it all, but my infatuation 
rendered me a willing victim. The 
behaviour of Isabel, however, was 
quite different ; she seemed even to 
shrink from me, as though my pre- 
sence distressed her, and yet I 
could feel instinctively that this pro- 
ceeded from no repugnance. Per- 
haps, I thought, it is disgust at the 
too obvious arts of her parents ; 
and this supposition greatly raised 
her in my esteem. 

One day I was praising the 
scenery of the neighbourhood in 
Mr. Clifford’s presence, when he 
inquired if I had ever seen the 
Lake country. 

I had not. 

‘This is not to be compared 
with it,’ he went on; ‘I live in 
one of the most romantic districts. 
We return home in a few days; 
pay us a visit a fortnight hence. 
I shall be delighted to be your 
cicerone. What say you? 

Of course I assented. 


It was on a bright August morn- 
ing I started from Windermere for 
Blackmere Hollow, that being the 
address given me by Mr. Clifford. 

It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon when, after ascending for 
several miles between lofty barren 
hills, whose stony sides seemed 
scarcely to afford vegetation suffi- 
cient even for the sheep that 
browsed upon them, a peculiarly 
wild landscape suddenly broke 
upon me. I had arrived at the 
summit of the mountains: beneath 
me lay a vast hollow, in the bottom 
of which slumbered the dark waters 
of a lake ; clusters of fir trees, ex- 
panses of purple heather, stretches 
of bare rock, and, towards the 
margin of the mere, patches of 
bright green meadow, but no sign 
of human habitation. The day, 
although fine and warm, was heavy 
and cloudy; here and there thick 


mists curled round the summit of 
the hills, and rolled down their 
precipitous sides; a single ray of 
sunlight pierced through a black 
cloud above our heads, and made 
a luminous spot upon the darkness 
of the lake. The effect of the 
scene was weird and ghastly. 

‘ That is Blackmere Hollow, sir,’ 
said the coachman, pointing with 
his whip. 

‘But where is the house?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘ About half a mile or so below, 
sir,’ he replied. 

The road, steep and narrow, 
now wound through a dark copse, 
from which we emerged upon a 
bare plateau: on the left the woods 
sloped down to the dark motion- 
less waters, which well merited 
their title B/ackmere ; on the right 
rose a sheer barren precipice three 
or four hundred feet in height ; 
and beneath this, facing the dark 
mist-crowned hills, which rose on 
the other side of the lake, a gray 
stone house, about which no atom 
of vegetation grew. 

‘ That's Mr. Clifford’s,’ said the 
coachman. 

I had alighted from the chaise 
at the top of the hill, preferring to 
trust my own legs rather than those 
of the horse upon such a road, and 
I stood still for a moment gazing 
upon the scene. Never had my 
eyes looked upon a solitude so 
dreary, so sombre, so lifeless. A 
depression almost boding ill fell 
upon my spirits. 

I shivered and passed on to the 
house. 

I received a warm welcome from 
my host, whom I found at home. 

‘ Bella has gone out for a stroll,’ 
he said. ‘She wil! be surprised 
when she returns and finds you 
here.’ 

‘ Does she not know of my com- 
ing ? I inquired. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘Now, Mr. 
Raynham, I am a plain straight- 
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forward man,’ he went on, as- 
suming a tone of exuberant frank- 
ness; ‘I know this visit is not 
to me. I think I am not rash 
when I say that my daughter has 
made an impression upon your 
heart. I am not a wealthy man, 
far from it; and he who takes her 
will have little beyond herself; but 
that is no small treasure, although 
I say it that perhaps should not. 
I have never met any one I should 
prefer to yourself to whom to trust 
my dear girl’s future. I believe I 
may venture to say that she looks 
upon you with no repugnant eye ; 
but she is a strange creature, and 
will probably do all in her power 
to discourage you. If you really 
love her, such obstacles will prove 
but incentives; if your heart be 
faint, well then you know the pro- 
verb !’ 

What could be more delightful 
to a lover’s ears than such words? 
And yet, pleasant as they sounded 
to mine, the tone and manner in 
which they were uttered served 
but to increase my old dislike of 
the speaker. 

Bella returned immediately after- 
wards. She started, blushed, and 
cast a quick reproachful glance 
upon her father as her eyes fell 
upon me,and as soon as civility 
would permit she quitted the room. 

Towards sunset, on the eighth 
day of my visit, I went down to 
the shores of the lake, and stretched 
myself upon the greensward. I 
knew she sometimes walked there 
of an evening, and I thought I 
might thus procure what she always 
avoided, a ¢éte-ad-téte. The parting 
gleam of sunshine faded at last, and 
the golden haze was absorbed in a 
gray mist that darkened the heath- 
clad hills almost to blackness—the 
lake lay still and sombre beneath the 
frown of the encircling precipices. 
How awful it looked in its gulf-like 
profundity ! so treacherous, so me- 
nacing in its stillness—a sleeping 


monster waiting for its prey. All was 
deathlike silence around ; the very 
Spirit of Solitude seemed hovering 
above me with outstretched wings. 

Despairing of meeting her that 
night, and with my imagination 
deeply impressed by the weird 
gloom, I rose to my feet. As I 
did so, I caught sight of a female 
figure advancing towards me. It 
was she. She saw me, and imme- 
diately turned and hurried away. 
In two minutes I was beside her. 

‘Miss Clifford, one moment, I 
pray,’ I cried, breathless with haste 
and agitation. 

I had caught her hand in mine; 
I could feel it shake, and could 
see her face was more than usually 
pale. 

There was a huge fragment of 
stone at our feet, upon which I 
seated myself, and drew her, a little 
resistingly, beside me; her hand, 
perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
still clasped in mine. 

I cannot remember the words in 
which my passionate incoherent 
declaration was made, nor would 
they be worth repeating if 1 did. 
She listened with averted head 
and all a-tremble, and when the 
torrent of my speech was exhaust- 
ed there was silence. 

I was upon my knees, imploring 
an answer. I ventured to steal my 
arm around her waist, to draw her 
towards me, to clasp her in my 
arms, to kiss her sobbing lips. 
What need of words now! Her 
soul had answered in the silent 
thrill of our meeting breaths. 

‘And you will be my wife? I 
murmured. 

She started from my embrace at 
that word, as though it had recall- 
ed her to her recollection. 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried, shiver- 
ing ; ‘ that would be to bring shame 
and misery upon you I love—for 
I do love you, love you too much 
to sacrifice you to my own weak- 
ness.’ 
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‘Let them come,’ I exclaimed 
passionately, ‘so that I possess 
you; in your arms shame and mi- 
sery have no terrors for me, for the 
boundary of my world will be 
there! The shame is not in you ; 
you cannot look me in the face 
and tell me it is ! 

‘Shame is like a contagious dis- 
ease—it is not content with one 
victim ; it does not only strike the 
wrongdoer, it affects all who sur- 
round him,’ she answered. 

My conjectures were correct 
then ; there was something in the 
father’s life that had blighted hers. 

‘I guess your secret,’ I cried, and 
stopped, silenced by the look of 
dismay that flashed upon her face. 

‘Impossible — you cannot; no 
one can have told you!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

*No one,’ I answered ; ‘ but we 
sometimes instinctively divine.’ 

‘You could not divine that,’ she 
answered, shuddering. 

‘Nor do I wish to,’ I exclaimed. 
‘To know that you yourself are 
pure and good is all I wish to 
know. What is it to me that others 
have done evil of which you are 
the suffering victim? I have no 
ties to bind me to England. The 
world is wide; we can make our 
home thousands of miles away, and 
cast off the past and its associations 
as completely as though it had 
never been.’ 

I could feel her soften beneath 
these words as though they pictured 
a new idea to her mind, and for 
the first time she turned her white 
tearful face towards me. I clasped 
it between my hands, and covered 
it with kisses, until it drooped 
down upon my breast. 

I knew that I had conquered. 

Darkness was creeping on apace ; 
but the mist had dissolved, and the 
grim fantastic outlines of the moun- 
tains stood clear and stark against 
the purple sky, out of the calm 
profound of which glittered here 
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and thereastar, silver spangles upon 
the robe of Night. All beneath was 
shadowy gloom, brooding over the 
Stygian blackness of the sleeping 
lake. 

And so we sat motionless in the 
dim gray light, alone with Nature, 
a portion of herself, like some love- 
story of primeval time carved in 
stone, upon which the grim moun- 
tains had frowned and the stars 
looked pityingly through countless 
ages. 

I avoided meeting Mr. Clifford 
that night. I could not endure 
that he should read my happiness 
and offer his vulgar congratulations, 
that would have cast me from my 
cloudland into the very mire of 
earth. I was almost delirious with 
the preternatural exaltation of my 
soul; my pulses throbbed at fever 
pace; I could neither sleep nor 
rest. The next morning I was out 
upon the mountains, where I wan- 
dered the whole day, waiting im- 
patiently for the fall of the twilight, 
when we were to meet again upon 
the margin of the mere. It came 
at last, calm and serene as that 
of yesterday, and with it hours of 
never-to-be-forgotten ecstasy. For 
us there was no past, no future— 
only the all-absorbing present. 

And so passed a week of summer 
twilights, and the day of our mar- 
riage was fixed,and I hadundergone 
the ordeal of the father’s gratula- 
tions. All our plans were arranged 
secretly between ourselves. We 
had told Mr. Clifford that we should 
spend ourhoneymoon ata southern 
watering-place ; for we found him 
watchful and suspicious, and feared, 
if we talked of quitting the country, 
hemight placesome espionage upon 
us ; but nevertheless such was our 
intention—to quit it for ever, and 
leave no trace behind. 

One night, as we sat upon our 
old seat at the lake-side—it was 
two days previous to that fixed for 
our marriage—she told me all. It 
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was quite different from anything I 
had imagined, and gave me a great 
shock. She had been unusually 
silent and thoughtful, and I had 
been urging her to tell me the 
cause. 

‘Do you think it is justifiable to 
break an oath imposed upon you 
against your conscience?’ she asked 
—‘ an oath which makes your whole 
life a lie, a deceit ? 

I would not venture an opinion 
upon so delicate a point; but I 
answered, 

‘If it has aught to do with me, 
let it remain unbroken. Remem- 
ber the beautiful words of Vivien’s 
song : 

‘**In love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal 


powers ; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.” 


No, I trust, 
‘*not at all, or all in all,.”’ 


She put her arms round my neck, 
and laid her face against mine, 
looking up at me with grateful tear- 
ful eyes. 

‘It is this very trust,’ she an- 
swered, ‘that urges me to tell you 
all, that makes me feel so base. 
Surely God cannot be angry with 
me for casting away deceit ?” 

‘Let the past be as though it 
had never been,’ I said hastily ; for 
her words filled me with dread: I 
feared to learn their meaning. 

‘You say so now,’ she urged; 
‘but a time will come when this 
secret will raise a dark cloud be- 
tween us. Better even that we 
should part now, though that would 
be worse than death to me, than 
that coldness should come between 
us in the future.’ 

I felt that her words were wise, 
though I still continued irresolutely 
to oppose her wish ; and so she had 
her way. But when it was so de- 


cided she paused, as if to gather 
strength for that which was to 
come ; and I could feel her cling- 
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ing arms tremble, and her heart 
throb against my breast. I drew 
her closer and closer to me, nestled 
her head upon my shoulder, and 
listened breathlessly. 

The twilight was fast fading into 
darkness ; the new moon shed a 
faint light upon our figures, upon 
her white upturned face, and just 
silvered the ripples of the lake as 
they broke upon the beach, with a 
low melancholy sigh ; and at times 
a moaning breeze swept past us, 
making sad harmonies with the low 
soft music of her voice—harmonies 
well befitting so sad a story. 

Her fatherand mother had forced 
her into a marriage, when she was 
scarcely sixteen, with a bad dissi- 
pated man whom they imagined to 
be wealthy, but who was in reality 
only a vile adventurer. She lived 
with him two years. She told me 
nothing of that time ; but her shud- 
der when she mentioned him was 
more eloquent than description. 
Then came a catastrophe. He was 
leagued with a notorious gang of 
forgers—their head in fact. One 
day the law pounced upon them. 
He was condemned to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude. Two days 
before my arrival at Blackmere, Mr. 
Clifford had received from the 
prison authorities at Portsmouth 
the intelligence of his death. 

* You will now understand why I 
shunned you at Buxton,’ she said. 
‘I was then a felon’s wife; I am 
now a felon’s widow.’ 

She never once took her eyes off 
my face as she told this story. Mine 
were fixed upon the ground. 

‘And did you think my love so 
worthless that it could be chilled 
by knowing that you had suffered, 
that you had been the victim of 
wicked people?’ I asked, kissing 
her tenderly. 

‘When he was arrested,’ she went 
on again, laying her cheek against 
mine, ‘my father prevailed upon me 
to take a vow that I would never 
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tell any person of my fatal mar- 
riage. It was on account of that he 
removed from London, and came 
to live in this out-of-the-way dreary 
nook.’ 

Strange that the news of the con- 
vict’s death should come just two 
days before my arrival. Was this 
merely a coincidence, or had the 
father— I dared not complete the 
sentence even in thought. 

It was chilly. There was a heavy 
dew falling, and I feared she 
would take cold. We rose, and 
slowly ascended the winding wood- 
ed path that led towards the house. 
Just as we had got clear of the 
trees, and turned into the bare road, 
I fancied I heard footsteps, a sound 
so unusual at that hour that I look- 
ed sharply round. Across the 
pale moonlight I saw the shadow 
of a man glide into the copse we 
had just quitted. Bella saw it also, 
and clutched my arm. 

‘What was that?’ she whispered 
timidly. 

The person, whoever he might 
be, had disappeared so rapidly that 
I could not form the slightest idea 
of his appearance. I felt inclined 
to follow him ; but I perceived she 
was terrified, and I desisted from 
doing so. 

There was something in the in- 
cident—I knew not what, probably 
it lay in the morbid excited state 
of my imagination—that gave me a 
feeling of uneasiness. When I re- 
tired to my bedroom it became 
stronger than ever. Instead of 
going to bed I sat at my open 
window. 

It was quite dark now. The 
moon had sunk; there was no 
light save the dim reflection of the 
clear starlit heavens upon which I 
sat gazing, until I fell into a dreamy 
reverie. 1 was aroused by the sound 
of creeping footsteps in the road 
beneath. I had put out my candle, 
as the wind had made it flicker and 
I was sitting back half be- 


gutter. 
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hind the curtains, and could not be 
seen by any person below. 

The next moment there was a 
knock at the door—a peremptory 
insolent knock. I had left Mr. 
Clifford in the dining-room drink- 
ing brandy-and-water, and I now 
heard his voice in the passage de- 
manding, ‘ Who is there ?’ 

‘All right; let me in,’ was the 
answer from without. 

There was a dead silence of 
some seconds. Then I heard the 
bolts withdrawn. I looked out of 
window, but could discern only a 
dark form close against the door, 
which opened at the same moment 
to admit it. 

What mystery was this? The 
story Bella had told me, the shadow 
across the moonlight, this strange 
visitor, formed a combination in 
my mind filling me with insupport- 
able dread. To remain quiescent 
was impossible. I opened my door. 
I could hear the murmur of voices 
beneath. No longer master of my- 
self, I crept down the stairs and 
listened. 

Mrs, Clifford’s chamber was at 
the back of the dining-room. It 
was thence the sounds proceeded. 
I could hear the conversation quite 
plainly now; and this is what I 
heard : 

‘You'll give me up to the police 
if I do not instantly quit the house ?” 
the stranger said. ‘ You don’t dare 
to do it. IfI had peached on the 
trial, you’d be at Portsmouth your- 
self now. It wasn’t for your sake 
I didn’t, but for poor Bell’s.’ 

‘Are you not ashamed to men- 
tion that poor girl’s name?’ said 
the father. 

‘Not half as much as you ought 
to be,’ retorted the stranger. ‘ Per- 
haps if I had been left to myself I 
should have found enough con- 
science to have spared her; but you, 
thinking I was a rich man, forced 
her upon me. It was the biter bit. 
Unfortunately you were not the 
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only victim. But come; it’s no 
use wasting time in talk. I must 
have money. The pursuit is hot; 
and if I am caught, I shall swing for 
killing the sentinel; and if I am 
caught, I'll take good care that you 
don’t get off this time. But stay a 
moment. First of all I have a 
serious question to put to you. 
While I was lurking about the road 
waiting for it to get a little later, I 
saw my wife coming up from the 
lake-side in company with a man. 
He had his arm round her waist.’ 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. 
Clifford’s sharp querulous voice said, 

‘Why don’t you tell him at once 
it is a gentleman whom Isabel is 
going to be married to? It can’t 
make any difference to him; he 
can never claim her.’ 

‘So, so, my worthy pair, you are 
going to add to your other pecca- 
dilloes by a little bigamy,’ cried 
the stranger. 

‘But not with Bella’s knowledge,’ 
interposed Mr. Clifford quickly. 
‘I imposed upon her a belief of 
your death. Come, come, Walter, 
as Mrs. Clifford says, you can never 
claim her; it cannot make any dif- 
ference to you, and it will render 
her happy.’ 

‘What an infernal rogue you 
are, Clifford! If I deserve fourteen 
years, you deserve hanging. Well, 
be it so; you sold her to me, I'll 
sell her back to you; but I shall 
want a good stiff price.’ 

At that moment my attention 
was distracted from the dialogue 
by a sound behind me. I turned 
my head; there was no light in 
the passage, but I could perceive 
a white object standing at the foot 
of the stairs. I stretched out my 
hand and grasped another, cold as 
ice. No need of light to show me 
to whom it belonged. I threw my 
arm round her just in time to pre- 
vent her falling. I carried the 
fainting form up to my room and 
laid it upon a couch, struck a light, 
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and used such restoratives as were 
at hand. 

In a few moments she opened 
her eyes and looked wildly about 
her. 

‘Take me to my own room,’ she 
whispered. 

I could see the reflection of my 
face in the glass opposite ; it was 
as white and ghastly as her own. 

‘You have heard all?’ I asked. 

‘All! she answered. 

‘Dress yourself quickly,’ I said 
rapidly, ‘let us fly at once; we can 
leave the house while they are en- 
gaged in conversation.’ 

She shook her head and mur- 
mured, 

‘It is all over now!’ 

‘This must not, shall not, make 
any difference to our plans” I cried 
impetuously. ‘ Had this wretched 
man arrived two days later—nay, 
even had you slept soundly to- 
night, you would have been uncon- 
scious of his existence. Will you 
suffer such petty chances as these 
to destroy the happiness of two 
lives ?” 

While I spoke she sat staring 
into vacancy, with a face as rigid 
and colourless as a statue’s. A 
hard sob and another head-shake 
was her answer. 

I cast myself at her feet; I 
clasped her hand. 

‘I will not lose you!’ I cried. 
‘You are mine; no power on earth 
shall separate us! God has united 
our hearts ; He only shall dissever 
them in death.’ 

‘Ay, death severs all ties, does 
it not?’ she said vacantly. 

Her looks and tones frightened 
me more than would have the wild- 
est despair. 

‘Let me go to my room,’ she 
went on ; ‘I feel faint and drowsy. 
I must have sleep—sleep;’ and she 
attempted to rise to her feet, but 
fell back again. 

What was to be done? She must 
not be discovered in my chamber, 








in so equivocal a position ; to talk 
to her in the present paralysed con- 
dition of her faculties was useless. 
And what restorative so likely to 
prove efficacious as sleep? What 
greater blessing could I pray to fall 
upon her at such an awful crisis ? 

And so I led her to her room. 
As she crossed the threshold she 
turned back and kissed me, and 
said, ‘Good-night, dear,’ as calmly 
as though nothing had happened. 
I caught her in my arms and kissed 
her passionately ; then she closed 
the door, and I saw her no more. 

I had scarcely got back to my 
own chamber when I heard a stir 
beneath, then the outer door softly 
open. I again extinguished my 
light, peered cautiously out of win- 
dow, and saw a dark form glide up 
the road. He was gone, then. 

I sat down and endeavoured to 
realise my position, to think it out, 
to form some plan of action; but 
I found myself to be incapable of 
collected thought; all was confused 
and shifting. Could I also but ob- 
tain a little forgetfulness it might 
compose me, brace up my unstrung 
nerves. I would try; but first I 
would ascertain whether Bella was 
asleep. I cautiously opened my 
door. I could hear a low murmur 
of voices below; Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford doubtless talking over the 
events of the night. I crept up the 
stairs and listened at Bella’s cham- 
ber: all was quite still within. I 
tapped gently: no answer. I tried 
the lock: it was fastened. I placed 
my ear to the keyhole: I fancied 
I could hear the regular breathing 
of a sleeping person. Thank Hea- 
ven ! slumber had come to her. 

I went back to my room, closed 
my window, and threw myself upon 
the bed without undressing. For 
a long time I tossed about hope- 
lessly wakeful; but at length drow- 
siness crept upon me, and I slept. 
But what a sleep! Worse than the 
waking, disturbed as it was by the 
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most terrible images that a fevered 
imagination could create. It was 
a saturnalia of horrors, which pre- 
sently resolved into a sequent vision 
so homogeneous, so awfully real, 
that even to this day, now thirty 
years distant, I can scarcely believe 
but that my soul quitted for a brief 
interval my slumbering body and 
beheld a reality. 

I was sitting upon the rock upon 
the margin of the lake, our tryst- 
ing-place. It seemed to me I was 
waiting for Bella. The sky was 
black as ink, the mountains were 
buried in a mist, a thick darkness 
almost tangible was about me, a 
darkness that weighed down upon 
the earth like a shroud, save where 
a disc of dazzling light—coming I 
knew not whence—made one spot 
upon the surface of the waters lumi- 
nous. Suddenly a long wailing cry, 
followed by a heavy splash, broke 
upon my ear. It was Bella’s voice; 
and my own echoed it as I sprang 
to my feet and looked wildly 
around; and there, floating on the 
luminous disc, I saw a form clothed 
in white, hands uplifted in prayer, 
and Bella’s marble face turned to- 
wards me with a farewell look of 
love. The next instant the waters 
had closed over it. I uttered a 
shriek of agony and tried to spring 
after her, but some invisible force 
held me back. In vain I struggled 
and cried ; an iron power held me 
to the earth. Then I heard a voice 
—it was that of the convict—close 
to my ear, saying, 

‘You are too late; she is dead!’ 

With the words ringing in my 
ear I awoke and sprang from the 
bed. The cold gray dawn was just 
stealing through my window. I 
stared about me. Where were the 
lake and the darkness and the 
man? for the vision was more real 
than the awakening, and for a mo- 
ment I almost fancied that s/is 
was the dream, ¢/af the reality. 

In a few seconds my conscious- 
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ness was fully restored, but the hor- 
ror of my vision was intensified. 
Was Bella safe? That was my 
first thought. I crept up the stairs. 
Her room-door was ajar; and she 
was no longer there. 

The next thing I remember is 
hurrying bareheaded along the road. 
As I reached the wooded path 
which led down to the lake, a man 
came suddenly against me; his 
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face was white and scared. He 
would have hurried past had i not 
stayed him with the question, 

‘What is the matter?” 

He stared at me for a second, 
and then seemed to recognise me. 

‘You are too late,’ he muttered, 
in a hoarse voice. 

* Too late ! I echoed. 

‘Yes; she is dead—drowned in 
the lake! 


IN THE SUNSHINE. 


a 


I, A CLOUD-FLECKED SKY. 


ATHWanRT the azure heavens the cloud-ships skim 
From the warm south towards the warmer sun. 
As the rejoicing traveller will run, 
When it js growing late and still and dim, 
Towards the light ahead that seems to him 
To speak of rest, the long day’s journey done, 
Healthful repose, and pleasant dreams—or none ; 
Or, as the bobbing cork-barques gaily swim 
Adown the singing river to the sea, 
Borne onward by the onward rolling tide, 
Onward and seaward, slowly, certainly : 
So do those fair celestial cloud-ships glide 
Onward and seaward, with slow certainty, 
Over the ambient ocean in their pride ! 


II. AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


How beautiful the scene ! 


The golden sun ; 


The silver-shining clouds of filmy white, 
Drifting in beauty over skies as bright 
As earth has ever known since first it spun 
Swifty through space, its grand career begun, 
Bearing along its circling satellite ; 
The blithe birds trilling in their swift-winged flight, 
Or singing, swinging on the boughs, where gun 
Might reach them easily ; the perfumed air ; 
The humming bees that enter without fear 
The honeyed flower-deeps ; brightness everywhere ; 
The rose-wreathed cottage with the beehives near ; 
The many-coloured flowérs: oh, if there 
Can be a heaven on earth, it must be Aere / 


LETO, 











dA FREAK OF NATURE. 





Doctor BARTON was a ‘ medico’ 
of the old school. He was a ge- 
neral practitioner, a licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Like most of his brother practi- 
tioners of the period, he had, in 
the earlier part of his career, ener- 
getically and perseveringly acted 
upon the monstrously irrational 
theories and doctrines then blind- 
ly held by the profession, and 
had accordingly bled, blistered, 
drugged, and starved his unhappy 
patients after the most approved 
fashion of the day. Indeed, the 
churchyard of Barnum, the small 
hamlet in which he had been prac- 
tising nowclose upon halfa century, 
bore numerous monuments of his 
skill and prowess. Happily he had 
never been called upon in those 
green days of his to act as a medi- 
cal expert in cases of suspicious 
death, so his record stood clear at 
least of medico-legal slayings. 

Age and experience had ripened 
him in the course of years. He had 
dropped the lancet, and reduced 
leeching, cupping, and blistering 
to within very moderate limits in 
his practice. He had also learnt 
to trust, even in the most danger- 
ous and threatening affections, to 
the marvellous resources and effects 
of the zs medicatrix nature, and 
to appreciate the efficacy of bread- 
pills and liquorice-juice. So, for 
something like the last twenty 
years, he had gradually matured 
and mellowed into a most ex- 
cellent successful physician. A 
good surgeon he had always been, 


with a preponderating leaning to 
plastic and preservative instead 
of destructive surgery. For many 
miles round there was not a bone- 
setter who could hold a candle 
to him. But his strongest profes- 
sional point was midwifery, as 
he perhaps instinctively felt im- 
pelled to make up somehow for 
the fatal mistakes of his early ca- 
reer. There was scarcely a junior 
member of the Barnum community 
whom he had not ‘assisted’ into 
the world. 

Doctor Barton had a fierce pas- 
sion for freaks of Nature. When- 
ever he heard of a monstrosity 
ushered into existence within a 
hundred miles round Barnum, he 
would spare no trouble or expense 
to bring the interesting subject 
within the focus of his most search- 
ing investigation ; and if the un- 
happy creature happened to be 
stillborn or to die soon after birth, 
he would spend any amount of 
money to get it into a bottle and 
place it in his collection. His con- 
sumption of spirit for this purpose 
was something positively astound- 
ing. 

Doctor Barton was a bachelor. 
His only sister had died some 
twenty years back, leaving an or- 
phan son of about ten to her bro- 
ther’s tender care. To this boy, 
Frederick Graham, the uncle had 
been a second father. He had 


him educated for the medical pro- 
fession, of which the young man 
soon promised to become a bright 
ornament. 

After studying at Guy’s, and sub- 
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sequently in the Paris Hétel Dieu 
and the Berlin Charité, young Gra- 
ham had brilliantly gained his doc- 
tor’s degree, and passed both col- 
leges, Surgeons’ and Physicians’. 

Doctor Graham had then re- 
turned to his uncle at Barnum, 
where he had now for some five 
years acted as the old man’s assist- 
ant and deputy ; he also remained 
still unmarried. 

Besides high professional ac- 
quirements, the young doctor 
owned a rare artistic accomplish- 
ment. He was a most expert mo- 
deller in wax. This his uncle was 
turning to excellent account, by 
getting him to make facsimiles of 
all the monstrosities in his cabinet, 
which he would forward to medical 
societies and journals with accom- 
panying descriptive, reflective, and 
speculative memoirs. 

Doctor Barton was rather given 
to good cheer. He was indeed a 
finished gourmet ; so in the choice 
of a housekeeper he had been 
guided chiefly, if not exclusively, 
by culinary considerations. 

Mrs. Tittle, the lady in question, 
was altogether innocent of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis’s famous three R’s, and 
murdered her Majesty’s English 
most mercilessly ; but she was an ac- 
complished cordon dleu, who might 
have fitly presided over the kitchen 
of the most epicurean French or Ita- 
lian prelate. A good woman in the 
main, she was perhaps given a little 
overmuch to gossip, and had an 
occasionally slightly inconvenient 
foible for drops. 

The old doctor was universally 
beloved and respected, and heon his 
part knew and liked everybody in 
Barnum and twenty miles round. 
He had his special favourites too. 
There was Tom Heel, for instance, 
the bootmaker of the hamlet, and 
his young wife, to both of whom 
the old man was very partial. 

Heel’s father had been a school- 
fellow of the docyor’s in early 
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youth, and Mrs. Heel was the 
granddaughter ef the doctor's 
nurse. 

Heel lived and carried on his 
trade in a freehold cottage in High 
Street. They were a primitive 
people there, who had no fear of 
robbers, and would often leave the 
honse-door on a mere string-latch. 

Heel kept two apprentices, Joe 
and Charlie, both about sixteen— 
the former rather dull and heavy ; 
the latter a sprightly lad, with a 
large spice of the devil in him and 
full of mischief. 

The hamlet of Barnum was in 
the proud possession of a most re- 
spectable vicarage, and in the happy 
enjoyment of a resident vicar. The 
latter, the Rev. Theophilus Trotter, 
D.D., was a childless widower, of 
some sixty winters. He was essen- 
tially a country parson of the com- 
fortable old class, with a slight lean- 
ing perhaps to Low Church prin- 
ciples; yet withal he entertained a 
very high notion of the exalted 
sublimity of his sacred office, and 
he would never brook the least in- 
fringement on his sacerdotal dig- 
nity. 
The living of Barnum was one 
of the fattest morsels in the rich 
dish of Church preferments in Eng- 
land ; besides which the vicar had 
a nice little estate of his own, and 
some forty thousand pounds safely 
invested in mortgages. He could 
therefore well afford to live in 
superior style. Sharing to the full 
Doctor Barton’s gastronomic pro- 
pensities, he also had looked to 
proficiency in cookery as the chief 
qualification in his housekeeper ; 
but, unlike Doctor Barton, he had 
secured for the place a weil-edu- 
cated lady. 

Mrs. Tattle, the vicar’s house- 
keeper, was the portionless daugh- 
ter of a once-wealthy London mer- 
chant, who had died of a broken 
heart over his failure in business, 
and the dowerless widow of a bar- 
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rister who had lived and died brief- 
less. So the poor woman had come 
down in the world, and had had to 
accommodate herself to her altered 
circumstances. However, as she 
ruled supreme at the vicarage, and 
Doctor Trotter treated her always 
with the most punctilious polite- 
ness, she found this no very diffi- 
cult task. To the servants under 
her sway she was kind and indul- 
gent, and to Mrs. Tittle, who assi- 
duously cultivated her friendship, 
and whose weakness for gossip and 
drops she shared to some extent, 
she was affable and condescend- 
ing, albeit a little too high falutin 
in sentiment and high flown in 
language for that estimable lady’s 
taste and appreciation. 

For Mrs. Heel, who was a well- 
educated woman of pleasant dis- 
position and agreeable manners, 
Mrs. Tattle had conceived a strong 
affection, particularly since the 
bootmaker’s wife had lost her first 
child immediately after its birth, 
some six weeks only before the 
little episode which we are going 
to narrate. 

The worthy bootmaker would 
occasionally shake his head dis- 
approvingly at the growing inti- 
macy of his wife with the vicar’s 
housekeeper, as it seemed to him 
to tend overmuch to the develop- 
ment of the gadding and gossip- 
ing propensity in his Eliza. Still 
he rather liked Mrs. Tattle than 
otherwise, and would even patiently 
listen to her recondite lectures on 
Church matters, in which she was 
over-apt to indulge. 


It was a beautiful morning in 
the month of June. Tom Heel 
had been hard at work since 
five o’clock putting the finish- 
ing touches to a pair of new boots 
for Doctor Barton ; when he had 
completed his task, he went to look 
after his apprentice Joe, who had 
not turned up this morning. 





He had hardly left when Mrs. 
Heel was sent for in a hurry to 
come to her sister, whose husband 
owned a farm at the other end of 
Barnum; her valued advice was 
wanted on an intended purchase 
ofa milch cow. As this was an 
important matter, and no time to 
be lost, she went at once, calling 
to Charlie, who was busy pulishing 
the doctor’s new boots in the work 
shop, that she would be back in 
an hour, and to leave the door on 
the string-latch. 

So it came to pass that Charlie 
had the place all to himself for a 
while. He soon came forth from 
the workshop in shirt-sleeves, hold- 
ing a pair of htghly-polished boots 
admiringly up to the light. 

‘’Ere, they air shined,’ he cried, 
with proud exultation, ‘and purty 
booties they looks. Says father to 
me, ven he ’prenticed me to mas- 
ter, “Charlie,” says he, “if it is 
the coat as makes the man, it is the 
boots as makes the gentleman, and 
it is the shine as makes the boots. 
So you allus "tend proper to the 
shine, my lad, and you'll do.” Vich 
Ido. Joe, ven he shines boots, 
he do ’em permisscus like. I does 
’em speshul. I takes a hinterest 
in ’em, vich they is wittles to me. 
Missus she think boys vants no 
grub in the morning, but I vants 
my wittles. I’m a-growin’. Ven 
I takes them ’ere boots home, Mrs. 
Tittle she give me a bit to pick, if 
I flatter her, a-layin’ it on thick, and 
a-tellin’ o’ stories to her.’ 

Here the hungry boy’s hopeful 
self-communings were suddenly in- 
terrupted, and his bright visions 
of ‘bits to pick’ in the doctor’s 
kitchen rudely dispelled, by the 
unexpected appearance of Mrs. 
Tittle, with a huge basket on her 
arm. 

‘No, Charlie,’ said that estim- 
able lady, by way of greeting, ‘no, 
them boots is not a-goin’ to be 
taken to the ’ouse—you give ’em 
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I am to leave’em at the 
"spencery.’ 

Here wasa sad disappointment. 
But Charlie was not the lad to 
knock under without a struggle. 
He set his wits to work. Rapid in 
conception, fertile in expedients, 
and bold and unscrupulous in exe- 
cution, he incontinently devised an 
ingeniotis plan of action. He knew 
that Mrs. Tittle was gullibly open 
to flattery, laid on thick, as he ex- 
pressed it, and that the wildest 
tales would go down with her like 
butter. 

He first set about to find out the 
nature ofthe contents of the bas- 
ket, which the good lady had set 
down that she might rest herself a 
little. 

‘ Ah, Mrs. Tittle,’ he cried, look- 
ing at her with well-feigned pensive 
admiration, ‘if you airn’t the most 
*dustrous lady I knows on! allus 
hup and a-doin’, airly and late! 
Vere ’ave you been this blessed 
mornin’ ?” 

‘At the Heytallian vare’ouse, 
Charlie,’ replied the housekeeper, 
much pleased with the compliment 
paid to her never-relaxing industry, 
‘a-gettin’ ofsarsengers and ’am, and 
handchoviss and capers, and sam- 
mon and lamperns, and a lot of 
nice things vich the doctor he say 
they air hadvertisers to stimmilate 
his stummick.’ 

So far so good. Charlie knew 
that Mrs. Tittle had had a tender 
penchant for his master, whose mar- 
riage had, indeed, at the time been 
a sad blow to her heart and hopes, 
though she had confessed to thirty 
for the last fifteen years at least. 

So the audacious lad spun a 
monstrous yarn of Master Heel’s 
avowed high appreciation of Mrs, 
Tittle’s good qualities and personal 
charms, by means of which gentle 
romancing he soon succeeded in 
coaxing out of her a French roll 
and a slice of German sausage. 
This, however, was only a whet to 
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his appetite ; so he had to bring 
forward the heavy artillery of his 
inventive genius. 

When he saw the good old lady 
take up her basket and the boots 
to start on her way home, he 
plunged in desperately : ‘ Ah, Mrs. 
Tittle, I could tell you a tale of the 
family would make your flesh creep. 
But I mustn’t and I von’t.’ 

Mrs, Tittle set down boots and 
basket. ‘Votever can you mean, 
Charlie?’ she cried, with eager cu- 
riosity. 

The crafty lad pretended to glance 
cautiously around. He even open- 
ed the door, to look up and down 
the street, thereby exciting to the 
highest pitch the poor woman’s 
eagerness to know what it could all 
be about. 

* *No,I mustn’t tell you,’ he cried, 

with a resolute shake of his wicked 
head. ‘Cos for vy? Master he’d 
skin me alive, and missus she'd pull 
my ’air up by the roots, if ever they 
knowed as I had been a-peachin’ 
on’em. And the young doctor! 
vy, he’d fisick me! Oh,my! No, 
no, no—I ain’t a-goin’ to tell.’ 

Upon this Mrs. Tittle, who had 
some experience of Charlie’s ways, 
opened her basket again, to hand 
a fresh supply of provisions to the 
hungry lad. 

‘ There,’ she cried, encouragingly 
patting Charlie’s cheek, ‘there, ’ave 
some more sarseage. ‘The doctor 
vill never miss it. And then tell 
us, Charlie; I svear I never let no 
von know nothin’ about it !’ 

Charlie masticated and rumi- 
nated. ‘ Vell, Mrs. Tittle,’ he said 
at last, ‘I'll trust you, and I only 
hopes you'll keep it all dark. You 
remember,’ he added mysteriously, 
‘as that blessit baby of ourn died 
’most ven it vere born?’ 

‘Yes, poor sweet hinnercent ! 
Vell, Charlie, vell ?’ 

The wretched boy looked once 
more cautiously around him, and 
took another survey of the street. 
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‘Do you know, Mrs. Tittle,’ he 
asked, still more mysteriously than 
before, ‘do you know vy that un- 
appy hinfant vos made a corseon ?” 

Mrs. Tittle had not the slightest 
notion, of course. 

‘Vell,’ continued Charlie slowly 
and impressively, ‘cos it couldn’t 
be kep alive.’ 

This sounded to Mrs, Tittle very 
much like trying to make game of 
her. ‘Git along vid you, you im- 
perent boy!’ she cried angrily. ‘ If 
you vants to poke your fun at me, 
I'll soon let you—’ 

‘Fun! exclaimed Charlie, with 
an injured air—‘fun, indeed! It 
ain’t no fun, Mrs. Tittle.’ Then, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, 
‘That wretched babby vos a frisk 
of natur Doctor Graham he says, 
and it vere a mussy as it breeze its 
last ven it breeze its fust. It’ad— 
it ’ad—no, I’m afeard I shall never 
be ekal to the tellin’ on it.’ 

By this time Mrs. Tittle was 
wildly excited ; she resolutely sacri- 
ficed the rest of the doctor’s saus- 
age, which had the desired effect 
at last. 

‘Vell, Mrs. Tittle,’ said Charlie, 
with a desperate plunge, ‘it ’ad— 
three noses !’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’ shouted 
Mrs. Tittle; but, after a moment’s 
thought, she added suspiciously, 
‘’Owcould thatbe, Charlie? Didn't 
I see the sweet hinnercent in its 
little coffin ? 

The boy was taken aback. He 
had forgotten this little circum- 
stance. He was rapidly revolving 
in his mind how to get out of this 
most awkward dilemma, when Mrs. 
Tittle unconsciously came to his 
aid. 

‘Vich it did look a vaxen him- 
midge,’ she said. 

‘Of course it did!’ shouted the 
boy, immensely relieved, ‘of course. 
It vos a vaxen himmidge you seed 
in the coffen. It was Doctor Gra- 
ham as muddled it.’ 
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‘Votever can you mean, Char- 
lie?’ said Mrs. Tittle, bewildered. 
‘Doctor Graham muddled the 
baby ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Charlie sturdily, 
‘he muddled it in vax. Vy, you 
know how clever he is at that.’ 

‘Oh, modelled you mean, Char- 
lie—modelled! Yes, our young 
doctor is fust-rate at that. ’Asn’t 
he jest been a-doin’ a grub of his 
uncle in the middle, and two chaps 
in blankets a-flankin’ o’ him on 
both sides, vich Doctor Graham he 
says is to show as ’ow his uncle is a 
doctor, and a pottecarry, and a 
serjeant? And it’s gone to London, 
Charlie, to ’ave picters taken of it, 
and all about Doctor Barton put in 
the papers ; vich it is to be a sur- 
prise to him on ’is Jew Billy next 
Monday, ven he ’ave been fifty 
year a-fisickin’ of the people.’ 

‘It vos this vaxen himmidge 
you seed in the coffen,’ repeated 
the boy. ‘The hinfant vas took 
avay by Doctor Graham in sperrits, 
and master he put the lapstone in 
the coffen to make it weight like. 
Oh, it do make my flesh creep 
a-thinkin’ on it. I ’opes, Mrs. 
Tittle, you'll keep dark, and never 
tell no nuffin’to no von. If it vos 
ever to come out, von’t master and 
missus cotch it, and the young 
doctor? Vy, he would be put in 
prison for two year at least. And 
votever vould come o’ me? I 
should ’ave to go and drownd me- 
self; and then my ghost vould 
come a-wisitin’ o’ you o’ nights, 
and a-frightenin’ o’ you out of your 
senses, a-sayin’ in a horful woice, 
* Sairey Tittle, sleep no more; you 
‘ave been my undoin’!”’ 

The poor woman was frightened. 

‘Don’t, Charlie, don’t !’ she re- 
monstrated. ‘Vota horful thing! 
No, Charlie, not a vord vill ever 
I breeze to no von.’ 

With this she finally took up 
boots and basket, and departed. 

Shortly after Charlie went out 
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also, to take mended boots and 
shoes to customers. 


Now, as an evil chance would 
have it, Mrs. Tittle had hardly got 
into the High Street when she 
came upon Mrs. Tattle, to whom 
she, of course, at once proceeded to 
unfold the awful tale, with some 
trifling additions and embellish- 
ments, upon the principle illus- 
trated in the story of the three 
black crows. 

Mrs. Tattle was horrified. The 
sacrilegious impiety of the thing 
shocked her. She rushed off at 
once to tell the Rev. Dr. Theophi- 
lus Trotter how shamefully he had 
been imposed upon by that villain 
Heel, who had basely prevailed 
upon his Evangelical indulgence to 
overlook the absence of baptism, 
and give Christian burial to—a 
waxen image weighted with a cob- 
bler’s lapstone ! The vicar breathed 
fury and flame. He.would apply 
to the Home Secretary for exhuma- 
tion; he would bring the infa- 
mous wretches before the Court of 
Arches ; he would have them ar- 
raigned at the Old Bailey ; he would 
make it a matter for Parliament 
and the Privy Council; he would 
write to the Zimes about it. But, 
in the first place, he must see Doc- 
tor Barton. So to the dispensary 
he went, where he found the doctor 
just on the point of trying on his 
new boots, an intention which 
the good man relinquished when 
his clerical friend began to pour 
his shocking tale into his startled 
ears. 

Doctor Barton was fiercely in- 
dignant. It was not the sacri- 
legious part of the affair, however, 
which roused his ireful feeling. 
Little indeed did Doctor Barton 
trouble himself about what was 
driving the vicar well-nigh to dis- 
traction. His mind was engrossed 
by this one thought only—here 
there had clearly been within his 
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own immediate reach one of the 
most unheard-of monstrosities, and 
his wretched nephew, whom in the 
innocence of his unsuspicious heart 
he had personally requested to at- 
tend Mrs. Heel in her confine- 
ment, had basely and ungratefully 
snapped up this unparalleled mor- 
sel, clearly for the aggrandisement 
of his own fame. A child with 
three noses! The doctor would 
cheerfully have sacrificed ten years 
of his life to have it in one of his 
bottles ; and now it was gone from 
him for evermore. The thought 
was madness to him. And only 
to think that the Heels could have 
so ungratefully connived at his 
nephew’s base selfishness. Boots 
made by Tom Heel! No, no; he 
would not have them, at least! 
He had done with Heel for ever- 
more! So he snatched up the 
unconscious foot- coverings, and 
rushed madly to Heel’s cottage in 
High Street. 


The worthy bootmaker had re- 
turned home some time before 
this, when he was rather surprised 
to find no orfe in. 

Just at this juncture Mrs, Tattle, 
swelling with angry feelings, came 
up to the cottage to have it out 
with Eliza, 

‘Where is Eliza?’ asked Mrs. 
Tattle loftily. 

‘ That is the very thing I would 
like to know,’ replied Heel, put 
out a little by the unexplained ab- 
sence of his wife. ‘I thought she 
was away gossiping with you as 
usual.’ 

Mrs. Tattle clearly was not in 
the humour just then to quietly 
bear the least slighting or disparag- 
ing remark; so she fiercely flared 
up at once: 

‘She shall never gossip with me 
again, Mr. Heel. I have done 
with her for ever. I cast her off. 
I have only stepped round to tell 
her so to her face.’ 








The bootmaker did not know 
what to make of this. 

‘Then you had better wait till 
she comes in, Mrs. Tattle,’ he 
quietly observed. 

‘No, I will not wait, Mr. Heel,’ 
shouted the lady in reply. ‘I will 
no longer breathe the polluted at- 
mosphere of this godless Tophet 
of impiety and sacrilege. No, Mr. 
Heel, I will not! You may tell 
Eliza from me that the tender tie 
of congenial companionship of soul 
and sentiment between us is se- 
vered for evermore.’ 

This was, of course, too high for 
plain Tom Heel’s comprehension. 

‘What on earth can the woman 
mean? And what is all this high- 
flown nonsense about ?” 

‘Woman!’ indignantly exclaimed 
Mrs. Tattle. ‘Woman, indeed! 
I would have you know, sir, that 7 
am no woman ; I ama lady, sir; a 
lady, Mr. Heel, who has always 
been a lady, though in consequence 
of unmerited misfortune obligated 
to preside over a beneficed clergy- 
man’s household. Woman, indeed! 
Your wife, Mr. Heel, is a woman, 
and a very bad woman too, to do 
such a horrid thing. Oh! 

‘Well,’ said Tom, utterly bewil- 
dered now, ‘have it your own 
way. I do not want to make a 
woman of you if you object. But 
what can you possibly mean, my 
lady ? 

‘I scorn your mockery, Mr. 
Heel. Iam not thy lady. I am 
Mrs. Tattle, I'd have you know; 
and I am ashamed: of you, Mr. 
Heel. You are as bad as Eliza. 
But you just wait, and you'll soon 
find that the vicar will not tamely 
put up with your wicked and 
shameful deception, and your sa- 
crilegious mockery of his holy 
office. The Court of Arches will 


have cognisance of it; the Court 
of Arches—’ 

‘My good Mrs. Tattle—’ 

‘Iam not your good Mrs. Tattle. 
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How dare you call me your good 
Mrs. Tattle? You bad man! Is 
it not written, “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return”? Now 
answer me this, how can one re- 
turn unto dust if one is kept in 
spirits ? Answer me that, Mr. Heel; 
answer me that !” 

The bootmaker thought he saw 
daylight. 

‘ Egad, it seems to me,’ he said, 
‘somebody has been keeping you 
in spirits this morning, Mrs. Tattle. 
You must have been imbibing 
pretty freely—which of course ac- 
counts for the milk in the cocoa- 
nut.’ 

This was too much for poor 
Mrs. Tattle. She was nearly 
speechless with passion. ‘Low 
fellow! she managed at last to 
hiss out from between her com- 
pressed lips. ‘I despise you, and 
I scorn your base insinuations.’ 
And she rushed away in a towering 
rage. 

Tom Heel'went out after her in 
search of his wife, who he thought 
might perhaps give him some ex- 
planation of her friend’s strange 
vagaries. 


A few instants after Doctor Bar- 
ton fiercely pulled the string. 

‘There ! I will not keep them!’ 
he shouted, walking about excit- 
edly. ‘Tom Heel shall never make 
another pairfor me. The ungrate- 
ful fellow! Three noses! Great 
heavens, three noses! It takes 
one’s breath away even to think of 
it! It is almost incredible. The 
wonderfullest Zusus nature ever 
heard of. How can they be placed? 
Are two of them lateral append- 
ages, or are they superpositions ? 
Do they grow out of the a/z, or 
do they start from the vomer? 
And how could ¢ha? possibly be? 
Are they perfect noses, or are they 
simply rudimentary excrescences ? 
Most likely. Yet it is inconceiv- 
able. Three noses! And to be 
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snatched away from under my very 
nose, and by that ungrateful ne- 
phew of mine, with the connivance 
of that man and that woman, for 
whom I have done so much! Itis 
dreadful to think of. Three noses !’ 

Here Heel came back. He had 
not met his wife, and he thought 
she might have come in meanwhile. 

Doctor Barton gave him no time 
to recover from his astonishment at 
finding his old protector there, rush- 
ing about in a state of semi-frenzy, 
but dashed at once at him with a 
severe lecture upon his gross in- 
gratitude. 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed the good man, 
shaking his head sadly, ‘ah, that 
I should have lived to see the son 
of my old schoolfellow Heel, to 
whom I have always been so good, 
turn out so basely ungrateful! O 
Tom, I did not expect this at your 
hands ! 

People surely must be going 
mad, thought poor Tom. 

‘My dear Doctor Barton,’ he 
said humbly, ‘what have I done to 
offend you ?” 

‘Ha, ha!’ replied the doctor, 
with a sneer. ‘Right so! feign 
ignorance! play the innocent ! 
pretend not to understand what I 
mean!’ Then, with stern severity, 
‘Look you here, sir; I will soon 
show you that I know a//. There,’ 
walking up to him, looking him 
straight in the face, and signifi- 
cantly tapping his own nose three 
distinct times, whilst slowly and 
impressively enunciating with deep 
meaning, ‘one! two! _ three! 
Three! There, what do you think 
of that, Tom? Lapstone and wax,’ 
he added, with an emphatic sneer. 
‘Do you take, Master Tom? Lap- 
stone and wax ! 

Poor Heel, who had not the least 
inkling of what Doctor Barton 
could possibly be driving at, felt 
slightly ruffled by this strange allu- 
sion to lapstone and wax. 

‘Doctor Barton,’ he exclaimed, 
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‘I never yet was ashamed of my 
trade. I must confess, though, that 
it hurts me to have it thrown thus 
offensively in my teeth by the 
man whom I revere most. But I 
must even bear it. I cannot make 
it out, Everybody seems to be at 
me, and I do not know the reason 
why. IfI could only find my wife !’ 
Here the poor fellow rushed out 
again, in a state of hopeless be- 
wilderment. 


Meanwhile Doctor Graham had 
had occasion to want his uncle’s 
advice, and he had sought for him 
everywhere. He came round to 
Heel’s cottage at a venture. 

‘ Ah, my dear uncle,’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I am so glad to find you. I 
want to consult you.’ 

‘Consult me!’ interrupted Doc- 
tor Barton, with a bitter sneer. 
* You want to consult me indeed! 
You who have basely kept me in 
the dark about a matter in which 
you might surely have known that 
I would take an all-absorbing in- 
terest! Ah, Fred, son of my dear 
departed sister, I have been more 
than a second father to you. Your 
ingratitude cuts me to the heart. 
To have done such a thing behind 
my back ! 

Now in Doctor Graham’s com- 
prehension this mysterious allusion 
could possibly only have reference 
to what Mrs. Tittle had so tersely 
described to Charlie as a ‘ grub of 
Doctor Barton in the middle, with 
two chaps in blankets a-flankin’ o’ 
him on both sides ; he only won- 
dered who could have told his 
uncle, and why it should give the 
old man offence. 

‘It is gone to London,’ continued 
the old gentleman, ‘of course, to 
the medical papers, with a memoir. 
Ah, Fred, if you had but bestowed 
a thought upon me in the matter, 
you would at least first have con- 
sulted your old uncle before send- 
ing it off. Never mind.’ 

















‘My dearest uncle,’ pleaded the 
nephew submissively, ‘I wished to 
keep it as a surprise for your jubi- 
lee—’ 

‘My jubilee! A surprise ! shout- 
ed Doctor Barton ; ‘a surprise in- 
deed! What care you for me and 
my jubilee? You only want the 
world to see how clever you are. 
Had you but shown me the won- 
derful production, I might have 
taken it easier. What is the size, 
and the conformation? You may 
at least tell me that before it is 
blazoned forth to all the world.’ 

‘My dearest uncle,’ replied the 
young man humbly, ‘I assure you 
I had not the least notion that it 
could give you offence. The chief 
and central figure of the group is a 
size larger than the two lateral sup- 
porters—’ 

‘Central figure and lateral sup- 
porters he calls it! shouted old 
Barton irascibly. ‘Whatvile perver- 
sion of common-sense language! 
There was no need to tell me that 
the three were not all the same 
size. What right had you to send 
the thing off to London? Tell me 
that, sir! You are my assistant. 
It was your duty to consult me, 
instead of going sneaking behind 
my back, with that fellow Heel and 
his wretched wife.’ 

Now this was of course a regular 
puzzle to Fred Graham. 

‘Heel and his wife ?’ he inquired 
amazedly. ‘What can you mean, 
my dear uncle ? 

At this juncture Mrs. Heel re- 
turned from the farm. 

‘Here the lady comes,’ said the 
irate doctor, with a bitter sneer; 
‘ask Aer what I mean. Ah, Mrs. 
Heel, I pulled you safely through 
that fearful typhus. In common 
gratitude you ought to have insisted 
upon sending for me on the last 
most interesting occasion. Ah, 
Mrs. Heel, I shall never get over 
this. Three noses, three noses!’ 
And he walked about excitedly. 
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Now it suddenly occurred to 
Graham that his uncle, an old man 
of seventy-five, might have been 
overworking his brain of late, and 
that the apparent strangeness of 
his conduct might perchance find 
a sad explanation in a sudden fit of 
incipient dementia. So he thought 
it best to humour him. He en- 
deavoured to convey his own im- 
pression to Mrs. Heel by tapping 
his head significantly. She under- 
stood the sign. 

‘ Good Lord,’ she said to herself, 
‘can it be so? The dear gen- 
tleman! What a sad misfortune !’ 
And she burst out crying. 

‘Crocodile ! shouted the doctor, 
by way of acknowledgment of her 
deep concern for him. 

‘I am very sorry, very sorry in- 
deed, Doctor Barton,’ she said 
gently, ‘to have given you offence, 
most unwittingly, I assure you. I 
will take care it shall not happen 
again. The next time— 

‘The next time! cried Barton 
passionately, lifting his eyes to the 
ceiling. ‘Why, the woman talks 
wildly! Zounds, madam, such a 
thing is not likely to occur again 
in acentury! Three noses, three 
noses !’ 

Here Mrs. Tittle rushed in, in a 
state of the wildest excitement. 
She threw herself at Doctor Gra- 
ham’s feet weeping and sobbing. 

‘Oh, forgive me, forgive me! 
Dear Doctor Graham, do forgive 
me! I didn’t mean to ’ave done 
it. Oh, dear! oh, dear! Vot shall 
Ido? Two years’ imprisonment, 
and so young, so ’ansome, and so 
clever! Oh, vy wos I hever born? 
Tattle, Tattle, I could kill you. 
Didn’t you promise solemn that 
you'd keep it all the perfoundest 
secret ? and then she go and blab 
it to the wiccar! Oh, dear, oh, 
dear, vot’s to be done now?” 

Just then the bootmaker came 
back. He had found the riddle’s 
solution. He was in an awful rage. 
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‘You Jezebel!’ he shouted, rushing 
angrily upon poor Mrs. Tittle. ‘ You 
vile woman! How dare you slan- 
der me and my wife? Here has 
Mrs. Tattle been flying at me like 
a wild cat ; and Doctor Barton has 
said harsh and unjust things to me; 
and the vicar has been at me, 
abusing me as the vilest of men, 
charging me with sacrilege and 
Heaven knows what, all along of 
your wretched lies. Confound you! 
Who has set you on to do this? 
Tell me at once, lest I forget that 
you are a woman!’ 

‘It vos Charlie,’ cried poor Mrs. 
Tittle. ‘He— 

But here Charlie entered tospeak 
and plead for himself. He was in 
a sad scare. He knelt and em- 
braced his master’s knees. 

‘Oh, pray do not kill me, master,’ 
he cried. ‘It vos me as told her 
the story. It vos the sarseage as 
made me do it. I vos so ’ungry. 
And I didn’t think as she’d go and 
blab, and as no von but a foolish 
old ’oman vould believe sich pre- 
shus nonsense.’ 

The ‘foolish old woman’ now 
suddenly recovered her full com- 
posure ; she angrily pounced upon 
the wretched lad, and pommelled 
him till he roared again. 

Doctor Barton hastened to his 
rescue. 


‘There, that’s quite enough, Mrs., 


Tittle,’ he said, pulling her away 
from the boy bymain force. ‘ Leave 
him alone. So it was you, young 
rascal,’ he continued, speaking to 
Charlie, ‘that invented this pretty 
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little tale of the child with three 
noses—an impossibility on the face 
of it. And I, like a gullible old 
idiot, have taken it in like butter! 
Tom,’ to the bootmaker, ‘forgive 
me ; shake hands.’ 

‘Gladly, dear doctor,’ Heel said 
heartily, shaking the doctor’s hand 
with great warmth. 

‘And,’ continued Barton, ‘ for- 
give this young scamp, Tom, just 
to please me.’ 

‘I forgive him, doctor, but he 
can never more be boy of mine,’ 
replied the bootmaker somewhat 
sternly. 

‘All right,’ said the doctor; ‘I 
want a sharp lad. I will take him.’ 

‘Hooray for plenty of wittles !’ 
cried Charlie, tossing his cap into 
the air. 

‘But, my dear Fred,’ inquired 
the uncle, a little puzzled still, 
‘ what did you mean by your central 
figure and lateral supporters ?” 

‘A statuette of you, dearest un- 
cle,’ was the reply, ‘modelled in 
wax, with two supporting figures 
emblematical of medicine and sur- 
gery, which has gone to London 
for photographs to be taken from 
it, and which I intended as a 
surprise for you on your jubilee 
day.’ 

‘Dear good Fred,’ said the old 
man, with deep emotion. ‘And I 


, could believe you ungrateful! But 


you will forgive me. This young 
scapegrace here, with his mon- 
strously impossible tale of the three- 
nosed child, had driven me clean 
out of my wits!’ 
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XXIV. THE FAREWELL. 
(A free Version of HORACE, III, xxvi.) 


‘., . . Meorum 
Finis amorum.’ 


—~—— 


Lonc time I’ve lived to please the girls, 
And had success in wooing ; 
But now I find 
That state of mind 
Leads to a swain’s undoing 


I'll change it. Here I lay aside 
All spoony ways between us ; 


Quit female charms, . 
And stow my arms 
Within the shrine of Venus. 


Yet, Venus, ere I quite forego 
That creature fair and snowy, 
Just use your whip, 
And le. me sip 
One f 
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